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A Practical Handbook for Horsewomen 
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CREMORNE AND THE LATER LONDON PLEASURE- 


GARDENS. By Warwick Wrot#, Assistant-Keeper of the Coins and Medals in the 
British “Museum; Author of ‘‘ The London Pleasure-Gardens of the Eighteenth 
Century,” &c. 

The gardens described in the present volume have naturally claimed a lighter and less detailed 
treatment than their predecessors of the eighteenth century, yet care has been taken throughout to 
indicate the sources of information. Some record of the majority of these gardens is attempted in 
the present work, and about eighteen which seem the most interesting and typical have been 
described in detail. ‘The volume is illustrated by a number of contemporary views, p!ans, scenes, 
and facsimiles which illustrate the text and add greatly to its interest and literary value. 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s. 6d. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


By FREDERICK SESSIONS. 

‘* His criticism of life and letters is sensible and sympathetic. The value of the volume is 
increased by a number of illustrative portraits and landscapes."’"— Spectator. 

‘* What Mr. Sessions wishes to tell is told in simple, graphic, and sometimes eloquent English, 
quite in keeping with the nature of his work. The book contains charming pictures of many historic 
spots.” —Glode. 
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The Morals of our Peasantry 


(Zt is the desire of the Editor that THe GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGazineE Should give expression to widely 
varying opinions on important subjects of contro- 
versy; but he does not, of course, identify himself 
with his contributors in the statement of their 
views.) 


NE of the principal arguments used by those 
agitators who are raising, and doubtless in many 
instances wisely raising, the cry of ‘* Back to the 

Land ” is that dwellers in towns become not only degene- 
rate but demoralised by city life. The first assertion is 
certainly true in the case of dwellers in overcrowded 
slums, though, granted proper sanitary precautions, town 
life is quite as healthy, and even sometimes healthier, than 
country life. 

As to morals, a moral tonic must not be supposed to be 
needed only in towns. 

My experience, extending over twenty years, of a 
very large county district, containing more than fifteen 
villages, has forced upon me the conviction that in certain 
matters of the highest importance a most drastic and 
serious reform is needed in English village life. 

A great profession of religion, I discovered, was not 
incompatible with the loosest moral sense. This, now, I 
attribute to the fact that the form of religion there prac- 
tised is of the most emotional description, and substitutes 
for the authority of the Church the dictates of each 
individual conscience in the congregation. 

Indeed, if the Government, instead of meddling with 
ccciii—2121—September ’o07 P 
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land tenures and the rights of property, attempted to 
raise the standard of decency among villagers who are 
supposed, and indeed suppose themselves, to be God- 
fearing and even “chosen ” people, it would be employing 
its energy more wisely and in a better direction than at 
present. 

It is notorious to all who interest themselves in the 
conditions of English rural life in any part of England 
that it is not uncommon to find in the case of a young 
unmarried girl who has had the misfortune to become a 
mother that her parents prove the principal obstacle in 
preventing her marriage with the father of her child. 
They do not disguise their reasons for this, which are, 
first, that they do not wish to lose her services and the 
benefit of any useful work she may do, and, secondly, that 
they also desire to profit by the allowance which the father 
is compelled by law to make her; also, in case of the 
infant’s death the money for which the poor little victim 
has been insured becomes their property. This standard 
of “parental duty ” involves a degradation upon which it 
is unnecessary to dwell farther. 

But such immorality as this seems trivial compared to 
that which I have found existing among people professing 
almost exceptional righteousness, who considered (and 
openly boasted of the fact) their salvation in a future state 
to be secure. It came to my knowledge that in a certain 
village the most revolting, abominable, and almost in- 
credible form of incest was being committed. The guilty 
woman, when accused of this conduct, brazened out her 
crime with indescribable effrontery, and was apparently 
utterly unconscious of any shame. 

It would be natural to suppose, as indeed I did at the 
time, that her utter degradation would be generally recog- 
nised. My surprise, however, was indeed great when I 
discovered that the enforced banishment of her and her 
family from the village which, it would be imagined, her 
example manifestly contaminated, was the reverse of 
popular among almost the whole of the inhabitants, these 
people being, it must be remembered, nearly all earnest 
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and devout chapel-goers of the Primitive Methodist per- 
suasion. The class-leaders, as the amateur preachers are 
called, made no secret of their opposition to her removal. 
One of them, a most respectable and industrious man, 
who occupied a responsible position and was earning over 
two pounds a week, had a conversation with me on this 
subject. In reply to my inquiry as to how he reconciled 
his sympathy with this wretch to his religious views, he 
replied : 

“Eh ! it’s faith we want, no works!” 

I will now give two instances of milder cases of im- 
morality which I have met with during my intercourse 
with a people in many ways both worthy and lovable, as 
well as almost invariably sober and industrious, who live 
in comfortable conditions, earning good wages and being 
well-fed and well-housed, 

A farmer’s foreman, whose wife had long been ailing and 
whom I frequently visited, was the mother of a very large 
family, the eldest being a girl of seventeen, who, the year 
previously, was ‘‘ hired,” as they say in the North, to be 
one of the numerous servants on a large farin. 

One day, coming into the cottage of the labourer, I saw 
a cradle containing an infant. 

“Why, Mrs, ,’ said I, ‘surely you have not got 
another baby ? ” 

“Oh! no,” was the reply, “it’s my daughter’s love- 
child.” 

“What, that young Lizzie, who is barely seventeen? 
I am surprised and shocked.” 

“Ah!” dropping a curtsey, “she’s a good girl; it’s 
only good girls who have babies—bad ’uns never do.” 

In this case, later, when the young man, who was a 
shepherd earning good wages, offered to make an honest 
woman of poor Lizzie her parents objected, and explained 
that  half-a-crown a week was half-a-crown a week.” 

Another case : I was talking to a respectable old man, 
a village carpenter, whose son was about to marry a very 
notorious young woman, already the mother of four 
children (she had been housekeeper to three different 
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bachelor farmers). I said, ‘ Well, 


have a ready-made family.” 

* Aye,” he replied, quite naturally, ‘‘ she’s a cliver girl. 
Why, she’s worth a matter of a pund a week. Mr. 
allows her ten shillings for his bairns, and Mr. —— five 
for his’n, and she gets half-crown a week from t’other lad. 
Aye! she’s a cliver lass,” 

I could give dozens of other instances, but I think 
these should suffice to prove that such cankers at the 
heart of rural England ought to be brought before that 
public which knows nothing of the inner life led by the 
inhabitants in these country districts—which, we are told, 
remain free from the contamination town life inevitably 
brings. 

It is a source of legitimate pride among Catholics that 
when the women have (as in Ireland) the protection of 
Confession, in accordance with the ordinances of their 
Church, a wholesome fear of acknowledging such monstrous 
crimes prevents their existence. 


, your son will 
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The Mischief of Pensions 


PART II 
i man who has ability combined with private 


means—there are quite a number with indepen- 

dent means and no ability who successfully 
masquerade as such—is comparatively rare, and the 
country cannot, therefore, rely upon this source of supply. 
She is already beginning to realise the fact in connection 
with the officering of her army. It would doubtless be 
advantageous if the matter were otherwise. In the mean- 
while we find her official ranks chiefly filled by men of 
no great ability or energy; often without interest in 
their work ; frequently disappointed in their life, dis- 
gusted, tacitly if not overtly, with the lack of an adequate 
field of action; not even willing slaves; sometimes 
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openly scheming to exert themselves as little as is com- 
patible with maintaining their position for the years that 
remain until pension becomes due. This cannot be news 
to any one. 

The seeming laxity, however, or the part of the State, 
which permits such men to remain in office, is also 
attributable to the pension system. For there is this 
just scruple that besets the Government and hampers it 
on every side—that men whom it would be desirable to 
remove or supersede have not been fully paid for the 
work which they have done in the past until their 
pension falls due, and that it cannot be justice to make 
them forfeit this deferred remuneration on account of 
present deficiencies. This difficulty gives occasion for 
the very broad margin of conduct within which a 
government servant may maintain his position; the 
reluctance to dispense with the services of men lacking 
in energy or interest in their work ; the system of shunt- 
ing an official, who has progressed on the ladder of routine 
to a position for which he is not fitted, from one depart- 
ment, where he is “ making a mess of it,’”’ to another 
unfortunate department, where it is probable he will do 
the same; the unwritten law which decrees that an official 
once in receipt of a certain salary must in future, apart 
from any consideration of ability, occupy posts of equal 
or higher value, but cannot occupy one of less value, 
because the ultimate pension is calculated in a certain 
ratio to the salary received at the date of retire- 
ment. 

This tolerance of ineptitude reacts upon the officials 
themselves, and upon the junior officials in particular. 
These see that, however much energy and endeavour 
they may put forth, advance in their profession is cramped 
into a matter of routine by the repletion of higher posts 
with men in whom slackness or inability appears to be a 
matter of no importance. Moreover, they have to suffer 
the gall of constant service under the thumb of such 
men, whose influence is necessarily repressive and numbing, 
who do not appreciate energy, possibly even damp it, 
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discouraging too much zeal because they are not them- 
selves able to understand it, and because they have, 
nevertheless, a dread that it might reflect disparagingly on 
themselves. This it is that, through monotonous years 
of subordinate service, breaks the heart of many a young 
man full of praiseworthy zeal and activity; this it is that 
kills originality and initiative in the young, so that, when 
they in turn reach those posts of higher responsibility, 
they have learned to do their work as did their seniors 
before them—as a machine makes matches. Added to 
which these young officials have the fact constantly before 
their eyes that, whether they exert themselves or whether 
they refrain from exerting themselves, they will ultimately, 
and with routine precision, arrive at those same posts, 
and be able to stick to them, provided only that they are 
able to quench their ardour, and work themselves down 
to a soft and convenient complacency. 

Now, on the other hand, the non-pensionable wage- 
earner has the constant incentive of Self—call it Self- 
preservation if you will—before him; and though he 
may imagine that he labours with a conscientious con- 
sideration for the welfare of his business or profession, it 
is the same thing under another name, since such con- 
sideration is in the long run essential to the welfare of 
each individual subordinate as well as partner in the 
concern. And it is certain that any conspicuous industry 
or ability on his part must tell in his favour at no late 
date, for the practical reason that his employers, who run 
their enterprises on strict business principles, cannot 
afford to retain half-hearted and mediocre men when 
abler men are forthcoming. Nor is there any obstacle to 
prevent such employers from removing second-best men to 
make way for better ; for they have paid their servants 
full market value for their work from year to year as it 
is earned, and therefore owe them nothing. Similarly 
also the employee who becomes dissatisfied with his 
position and sees a better field for his labours elsewhere, 
has no debt on his books against his employers, the hope 
of recovering which forces him to stay. He has received 
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the hire worthy of his labour and has nothing more to 
look for in respect of it. He is free to go. 

It is thought by some that this very controlling in- 
fluence of the pension system is beneficial to the State, 
both in maintaining that discipline considered essential to 
the dignity of officialdom, and in retaining in the govern- 
ment service a number of men who are versed in the 
routine of its offices, and who might otherwise be con- 
stantly withdrawing from State employ. Such a view of 
the question seems to overlook the fact that the man 
whose ardour—or arrogance—leads him to constant 
indiscretions which are injurious to the cause of the State 
(to be distinctly differentiated from injury to the reputa- 
tion of a higher official) had far better be dispensed with 
at once ; and this could be done without scruple but for 
the shadow of the pension. A man in a position of 
responsibility, whose own intelligence will not teach him 
right and proper conduct in such matters, cannot under 
any circumstances be moulded into a competent and 
desirable servant by influences from above. He may be 
repressed, but the value of his services will not be 
increased. If he has not the good sense or honesty of 
purpose faithfully to discharge the duties entrusted to 
him, it is better to pay him what is due to him and let 
him go. There are as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. 

It is not intended to imply that all pensionable wage- 
earners are tainted with the unworthy characteristics 
which it has been necessary to touch upon in the fore- 
going remarks; some of them, indeed, are most honour- 
able men. But it is clear that there is a strong tendency 
under the present pension system to encourage and foster 
these less pleasing traits, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that a very great number of men are certainly 
not immune from them. 

To recapitulate : it appears that the pension system is 
not an unmixed blessing to the pension-earner, or, at any 
rate, to his dependents ; while as regards the country, 
on the other hand, it is the cause of certain eminently 
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unsatisfactory results. From a public standpoint this 
latter consideration is of primary importance. The 
pith of the evil in this connection seems to be that the 
pension system as at present organised hinders the 
Government from dispensing with the services of men 
who, from one cause or another, are not the most suitable ; 
while it also hinders men who from one cause or another 
do not find themselves any longer able to devote their 
best endeavours to Government work, from withdrawing 
into private life. It seems most desirable to remove this 
twofold disadvantage. 

It is perhaps too late, and we are perhaps too civilised, 
for one to hope to sweep away the fabric of State coddling 
which, from year to year, we are at such pains to build up 
out of the stones of hospitals, workhouses, reformatories, 
“homes ”’ and the like, till, to cap it, we are preparing to 
add old age pensions at the cost of the whole community, 
as a national discouragement to thrift among the working 
class ; or to urge with any prospect of success that the 
State servant, like the business man, shall receive the 
salary adequate to his labour as he earns it, and be left to 
take care of himself and his belongings like any other 
person. This would remove the difficulty at once. And, 
indeed, nowadays, when insurance schemes have developed 
their ramifications to meet all sorts and conditions of men 
in every probable variety of circumstances, it is really hard 
to find a sufficient reason to justify the continuance of 
pensions at all. 

That this is not intended for a cunningly devised puff 
for insurance offices in general or in particular, they them- 
selves will probably be among the first to observe. For, 
with the advantages of insurance schemes thus uppermost 
in mind, what is more relevant than to ask : Why not 
convert the pension machinery into a State Insurance 
Bureau, an insurance bureau in which not only the 
Government servant who is still serving could ysecure 
a satisfactory all-round policy on favourable terms, but 
where those who have once been in Government service, 
but are so no longer, could still, by continuing to 
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contribute the necessary premiums, reap the fulfilment of 
the policies to which they have already subscribed while 
in Government service ? If the State is still solicitous to 
treat all her children as so many wards in Chancery, some 
such scheme would really be highly beneficial to all con- 
cerned. The disastrous obstruction to the removal or 
unsuitable servants which is involved in the present 
pension scheme would be abolished ; and the reluctance 
on the part of the official to retire would likewise vanish. 
And, as the cost of the present office machinery for the 
administration of pensions is, presumably, borne, not by 
the pension-earner, but by the country at large in the 
form of taxation, it would seem fair that such an 
Insurance Bureau—which would be of a still more widely 
national character—should be maintained by the country 
and not by the insured. Thus, with the insurance funds 
relieved of the heavy charges of buildings, salaries, main- 
tenance, etc., which have to be met out of profits in the 
case of private companies, the State Insurance Bureau 
should be enabled to offer more advantageous terms 
than any now current. It should, moreover, be able to 
issue policies which would combine the Endowment with 
the Whole-Life schemes. 

The present article does not presume to treat of 
actuarial calculations in all their marvellous intricacies, 
but merely to outline a few suggestions. Thus, it might 
be practicable to issue progressive policies, which would 
enable an insurer to increase the value of his policy as 
increases of salary permitted the payment of higher 
premiums. Should the insurer die before attaining 
endowment age, then the value of the policy at the time 
of his decease—or, perhaps, a proportion of that value, 
the balance being devoted to meeting other risks to be 
incurred, as will appear later—would be payable to his 
dependents, as is at present done in the case of endow- 
ment policies. If, however, he should attain the endow- 
ment age, he would then, instead of receiving the value 
of his policy in a lump sum, receive a high rate of interest 
annually on that amount for the residue of his life—say, 
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for example, ten per cent. on the value of his policy. At 
his death a proportion, for example two-thirds, of the 
amount for which he was insured would be payable to his 
dependents, It is obvious that the great risk to be met 
under such a scheme would be the heavy rate of interest 
to be paid annually as an income to the policy holder, 
between the year of endowment and the year of death. 
He might live one year after endowment, or he might 
live many years ; or in another case he might not live to 
reach endowment age. This risk might be adjusted from 
several sources; by funding those amounts which at pre- 
sent it is found possible to distribute to policy holders in 
the form of bonuses; by regulating the proportion of the 
value of the policy to be paid to dependents on the death 
of the insurer, either before or after the age of endowment 
has been reached; or, lastly, by suitably assessing the 
premiums. In this way, whatever happened, there would 
be some provision both for the insurer and his dependents ; 
while neither the Government nor the servant would be 
fettered by the hindrances of the pension contract; and, 
lastly, the present gamble of the pension system —whereby 
the pension-earner who attains the requisite age and length 
of service benefits through the misfortunes which have 
befallen the dependents of the pension-server who has 
died prematurely, whereby also as soon as the pensioned 
servant dies his dependents are left unprovided for—this 
gamble, this robbing of Peter to pay Paul, would be as far 
as possible eliminated. 

Under such a scheme a Government servant who became 
insured on assuming office would, if he eventually quitted 
the service, either at his own or his country’s desire, 
still be able to keep his policy effective after retirement 
by continuing to contribute the requisite premiums ; and, 
in the event of his being unable to do so either wholly or 
in part, the unpaid premiums, or portions of premiums, 
would be deducted from the value of the policy, as is 
currently done, to obviate the lapsing of the policy 
where evil fortune may temporarily befall the insured. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that pension is not accumu- 
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lated deferred pay deducted from the yearly salary of the 


Government servant; that the salary which he draws 
yearly is the full value for the labour actually performed 
during the period for which it is given; and that the 
pension is not part value for labour but value for the 
faithfulness of long-continued service, of which fact the 
increased rate of pension for increased length of con- 
tinuous service is illustrative. This is a very laudable 
statement of the case. But it does not in any way 
minimise those evil consequences of the system which 
have been reviewed above. And the same laudable idea 
seems to be equally well preserved by granting a slight 
increase year by year, or period by period, not in the 
pension which may never be reaped, but in the salary as 
it is earned. 
Micuae Peters. 


Monks of Old Shropshire 


N this old garden of mine above the river I may have 

| my choice of visions. I may sit at ease while half 

a dozen gay cavaliers play bowls in the shade of 

the big chestnut tree, where they played so often long 

ago ; I may stand, breathlessly watching, while Cromwell’s 

soldiers creep across my cabbage-patch to the walls of the 

red castle that they once captured by night ; or, looking 

through the lilacs and across the dark gleam of the 

Severn, 1 may see the great west window of Shrewsbury 
Abbey and all it stands for. 

Shrewsbury Abbey, like the castle, is red. In the 
morning of a sunny day its tower of crumbling sand- 
stone shows like a purple blur against the pale blue Wrekin 
on the horizon. 

Roger de Montgoméry, who built it, gave his name 
and a castle to Montgomeryshire and several fine things to 
Shropshire, having, it would seem, a craze for stones and 
mortar. Some of the historians call him a pious knight, 
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but personally I have my doubts as to the extreme piety 
of Roger, for when he built the castle that is hidden 
behind that wall he destroyed the homes of a third of the 
population of Shrewsbury to make room for it, which 
seems sufficiently impious, His zeal for restoring and 
building religious houses looks less like piety than a 
feverish desire to make his peace at the last with an 
insulted Heaven. In his abbey there is a stone effigy 
which at one time was supposed to represent him, but 
there is, | believe, no evidence in support of the theory, 
and in any case it does not help one much to judge of 
his disposition, seeing that most of its head and all its 
features have disappeared. 

Before the abbey was built a little wooden church stood 
on the same spot. Good St. Wolstan used to say his 
prayers there when he came to Shrewsbury, to the surprise 
of the townsfolk, who were as justly proud of their 
churches then as they are now. It would have been more 
suitable, they thought, had the holy man chosen to pray 
in the church of St. Alkmund, founded a century or so 
earlier by Alfred’s daughter, the Lady of the Mercians ; 
or in St. Mary’s, which had been made a collegiate church 
by King Edgar. By going alittle way up the hill towards 
the watch-tower of the castle you can see the tapering 
spires of St. Alkmund’s and St. Mary’s, whose grace has 
been the pride of Shrewsbury for centuries. St. Wolstan, 
however, in going to the little wooden church beyond 
the river, had his reasons. ‘‘ The place may be of little 
account now,” he said, “but a time will come when it 
will be the most glorious religious house in all Scrobesberie 
and the delight of the whole province.” To this little 
church came Roger in 1083, and vowed to found an 
abbey where it stood, throwing his gloves upon the altar 
as who should say, “There is my hand upon it!” 
And there beyond the Severn stands the remnant of 
Roger’s abbey before my eyes, wrapped in blue haze, 
with the sturdy square tower and the great window of a 
later date. The lower part of the tower, it is said, dates 
from Roger’s time, and through it, perhaps, he sometimes 
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walked clattering in knightly guise, before that last time 
that he passed through it dying, to make his final peace 
with Heaven by changing his armour for a monk’s frock. 
He chose his moment shrewdly for forsaking the world, 
and escaped with a minimum of sanctity ; for it was only 
a few days later that the monks of his order bore him 
back again into the church and buried him between the 
altars. 

Poor stormy Roger! So many turbulent years he had, 
and only three days of peace—three days, and so much to 
do! The world to be forgotten, with its battles and 
conquests, its castles built with the right hand and its 
abbeys with the left—with a fervent hope that the left 
hand would not know what the right hand did—the 
tempestuous, inconsistent soul to be somehow brought to 
quietness, and Heaven somehow to be cheated. His 
fights had been mostly unjust, his rule tyrannical, his 
wealth ill-gotten; but he founded some abbeys, lay down 
to die in the holy coat of St. Hugh, and hoped for the 
best. 

St. Wolstan’s prophecy was certainly fulfilled, for 
Shrewsbury Abbey became great and glorious. The 
pious founder, being Earl of Shrewsbury and the Con- 
queror’s kinsman, was a man who had many means of 
persuasion at his command ; and he showed his piety by 
inducing large numbers of other people to make gifts 
to his monastery. Yet the monks were not happy, we 
hear. Fields and fisheries, woods and gravel-pits, tithes, 
churches, and even herds of wild mares could not make 
them happy. They wanted a relic. ‘‘ The monks of the 
place made oft great moan, for they had no saint with 
them to be their patron and bearer of their prayers 
to God, as other abbeys of the country have.” 

Now over the Welsh border, in a little village called 
Gwytherin, lay the bones of St. Winifred, the maiden 
saint of Holywell and the niece of the great St. Beuno. 
Her legend is well known—how she ran away from her 
lover through the back door, and how he rode after her 
and struck her head off with his sword, whereupon a 
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fountain of pure water rose from the spot where her head 
touched the earth, and how her uncle Beuno made the 
lover disappear, and put the maiden’s head on again. She 
lived for a long time after this accident, and her travels 
and miracles were many ; but for the rest of her life the 
whiteness of her neck was marred by a thin encircling 
line, significantly red. Such was the legend of St. Win1- 
fred, whose bones were to the monks of Shrewsbury more 
desirable than all their great possessions. 

At last, after much talk, Prior Robert and Brother 
Richard set forth on a day to Wales, to beg, or, if neces- 
sary, take without ceremony, the sacred relic. ‘The story 
of their persuasions, their preachings, bribes, and cajolery 
of the luckless people of Gwytherin—who, one would 
think, had a right to the dust of their own saint—is 
really very entertaining ; but at the end of it all we find 
Brother Richard digging. The half-convinced people of 
Gwytherin are left gazing ruefully into an empty grave, 
while the monks joyously carry off the spoils. On the 
borders of Shrewsbury the relics are laid in St. Giles’s 
Church to await the magnificence prepared for them ; and 
then, as the reverent procession passes down the old 
street, called then as now the Abbey Foregate, it is 
clearly proved, we are told, that the relic can work 
miracles—for the rain keeps off ! 

Things change slowly here. There is the doorway 
through which the relic must have passed; there is 
the beautiful old Abbey Foregate, with its gables and 
timbered houses, and, older than these, its ghosts of 
Abbot Herebert in all his bravery, and Prior Robert of 
the persuasive tongue, and Brother Richard of the nimble 
spade, and the long procession of monks, and the kneeling, 
weeping, excited crowd. Here, where we ride our 
bicycles, they passed. And still St. Giles’s stands where 
it stood then—only a fragment of the same building, it is 
true, but enough to harbour ghosts. 

And, of course, our abbey itself is but a fragment of 
Earl Roger’s monastery. Ten acres or so of monastic 
buildings have disappeared with the embattled wall that 
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enclosed them. The great towered gatehouse, the 
cloisters, the dormitories, the Abbot’s Lodging, the Guest 
Hall of many hospitalities—all are gone. But the nave 
of the church is Roger’s as he built it, with short, massive 
piers and simple arches of ruddy stone ; and the base of 
the tower—as we may well believe—is his too, though the 
top of it was built in the time of Edward III., whose 
battered statue above the great window is just visible from 
this garden of dreams. And out of sight but quite close to 
the abbey is another relic of monkish days. St. Benedict, 
being ignorant of the elements of hygiene, ordained that the 
brethren under his rule should hear sermons while they sat 
at meat ; and so in the refectory wall a stone pulpit was 
fixed, and here stood a lay brother at meal-times reading 
aloud froma godly book. The refectory is gone, but still 
one fragment of the wall remains, and with it the graceful 
pulpit of delicate workmanship, carved and canopied. Bya 
pathetic irony of fate it stands in the middle of a railway 
yard, unsheltered and forlorn, its sculptures dimmed by 
coal-dust and its memories by clamour. 

The last Abbot of Shrewsbury was Sir Thomas 
Botelar. The tragedy of the Dissolution did not fall 
too heavily upon him, for he and his comfortable pension 
moved only to the vicarage of Much Wenlock—another 
place on which the spasmodic piety of Earl Roger has 
left its mark. 

By going to the end of the lawn and standing beside 
the little birch-tree, one may see a long, low range of hills 
skirting the horizon. Just behind that big brick house 
there is a dip in the sky-line, and behind the dip lies the 
little town, whose full name, Much Wenlock, sounds 
ironical till you know there is a smaller one somewhere. 
If Wenlock was as attractive in the sixteenth century as 
it is now Sir Thomas had little to complain of. It is 
true that when he walked abroad he had not the pleasure 
of seeing the timbers and oaken pillars of the Guildhall ; 
but, on the other hand, he could delight in the undecayed 
perfection of the priory, whose mere ruins give Wenlock 
reason to be proud to-day. But perhaps the poor man 
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was too sick at heart to look at it, deserted and desecrated 
as it was very soon after the dissolution of his own 
abbey. 

‘“‘ Here is to be had in remembrance,” he wrote in his 
parish register for 1539, ‘* . . . that the Monasterie of 
Wenlock was surrendered.” 

So beautiful was Wenlock Priory that Henry VIIL., 
Defender of the Faith and rifler of holy places, had some 
idea of turning it into a cathedral; but it became, 
instead, a quarry. In spite of this there is enough of 
it left even now to bless its builder for; and that 
builder was none other than Roger de Montgomery. Its 
original foundation, however, was not his affair. Three 
hundred years before him lived Milburga of Mercia, 
saint and princess, who founded a nunnery at Wenlock, 
became its abbess, and was buried within its precincts. 
Then came the devastating Danes, before whom the nuns 
fled and the nunnery disappeared. A short-lived religious 
house was raised on the same spot by Leofric and his 
wife Godiva of the “everlasting name”; but this too 
was deserted by the time that Earl Roger arrived from 
over seas with his breathless activity and his Norman 
workmen. The splendid priory began to grow up 
under his orders, with all the rich ornament of carving 
and arcading and glowing glass beloved of the monks of 
Clugny. These had no need to seek their relics from 
distant villages like the unsatisfied brethren of Shrews- 
bury, for was not their own patron saint buried some- 
where within their own precincts? While the building 
was going on, says William of Malmesbury, ‘“‘a certain 
boy running violently along the pavement broke into the 
hollow of the vault, and discovered the body of the 
virgin; when, a balsamic odour pervading the whole 
church, she was taken up, and performed so many miracles 
that the people flocked thither in great multitudes. 
Large spreading plains could hardly contain the troops 
of pilgrims, while rich and poor came side by side, one 
common faith impelling all.” The bones of the sainted 
princess were translated to a new grave before the 
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altar, and the priory of St. Milburga grew in fame and 
riches. 

Of its inner history during the four hundred years of 
its life not very much is known. But among the black- 
robed monks who glided from refectory to cloister and 
from cloister to choir there was at one time a brother 
concerning whom one would like to know more—one 
who must surely have made his stormy soul felt in some 
way by his meek comrades before the dramatic end of his 
monkhood. In 1283, we learn, ‘‘a brother of Wenlac 
became a captain of banditti.” 

Across the great flat meadow that adjoins the present 
grounds of the priory there still runs a grassy causeway, 
raised high above the level of the field. Here, in their 
black habits and their unsightly round-toed boots, the 
monks took their exercise. It is easy enough, as one 
stands by the old priory wall, half overpowered by the 
scent of the myriad narcissi that grow among the ruins, to 
picture that quaint procession of dark figures slowly 
defiling across the meadow, and among them that brother 
of Wenlac who, after a short career as captain of banditti, 
ended his strange life upon the gallows. 

After the Dissolution the poor monks seem to have 
stayed in Wenlock for the most part, for in Sir Thomas’s 
register the words ‘“‘sometyme monk in the monastery ” 
are often repeated. He tells us of one sometime monk 
who was well skilled in geometry, carving, masonry, silk- 
weaving, and painting, and “‘ coud make all instruments of 
musick and was a very patient and gud man.” Ai versa- 
tile monk this, and one who must have had use both for 
his talents and his patience when he was turned out into 
a strange world. 

Very noticeable is the contrast between the rich 
ornament of even the oldest parts of this Clugniac priory 
and the fine austerity of the Cistercian abbey a few miles 
off beside the Severn. Its very name—Buildwas, or the 
Shelter near the Water—is suggestive of the Cistercians, 
with their love of quiet corners and valleys and seclusion ; 
and the severity of its Norman piers well symbolises the 
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stern rule of those schismatical monks for whom the 
Order of Clugny was too soft. It was built by Roger de 
Clinton, who also built Chester Castle, but the monks of 
a later date—so goes the story—made the world believe 
that they owed their foundation to the family of Burnell, 
Their motive does not appear; perhaps they thought so 
good an example might prompt the Burnells of their own 
day to further gifts—and the Burnells were near at hand 
and worth encouraging. However that may be, it is said 
that the monks of Buildwas introduced several fictitious 
names into the Burnell pedigree, and, choosing a founder 
from among them, supplied him with a grave, which they 
treated for many years with all pious observance, It 
seems quite a pity that their ingenious minds failed in a 
most important point. They gave their mythical Burnell 
a date much earlier than the founding of the abbey, and 
so some officious person found them out. But perhaps 
there is no truth in this story at all. 

There is a story, however, about a Buildwas abbot 
which is certainly true, and shows that the Cistercian 
rule of silence had no paralysing effect on the tongue. 

Henry III., having in vain begged for certain moneys 
from the monastery, sent at last for the abbot. 

“How comes it,” he asked indignantly, “that you 
refuse my humble request for money in my poverty ?” 

“It would be more fitting,” answered the monk, “if 
your Majesty, instead of ruining us by extortions, were to 
ask our prayers.” 

“‘T want both,” said the king, who in this resembled a 
good many of us. ‘I want money and prayers!” 

“Sire,” said the abbot humorously, “that is impossible, 
I wis. One or other is at your service, but not both 
together |” 

The community of Buildwas had not, as far as I know, 
any relics of special sanctity. But they had a cope 
embroidered by the hands of Fair Rosamund. 


Maup M. Stawe tt. 





Pilchards 


HE noonday sun is shining from a cloudless sky 
upon the smooth, green waters of a land-locked 
bay. On our left isa grassy headland joined to 
the shore by a narrow isthmus ; at its base are seen the 
projecting moles that mark the entrance to the harbour. 
Rising above the masts of small coasters and fishing- 
smacks are the steep and tortuous streets of the old 
borough; while, higher still, terrace after terrace over- 
looks the beach and the expanse of sea beyond. Far 
away to the right stretch low cliffs and shifting sand- 
dunes, ending in a long promontory off which, some four 
miles seaward of the harbour, is a rocky island with a 
lighthouse gleaming in the sunlight. About a couple of 
hundred yards from the shore and perhaps a little further 
from each other two long, black boats, in shape like 
whalers, lie at anchor. In the shadow of the low brown 
awning that covers the forepart of each boat the crew sit 
idly smoking and fishing with a line for flounders. Day 
after day for weeks past they have kept their station, 
waiting for the “huers” on the cliff to signal the approach 
of ashoal. For in the autumn the pilchards leave their 
home in the deep water to the west of the Scilly Isles and 
swarm along the Cornish coast, pursued by hordes of 
dog-fish, hake and cod. 

In front of the white ‘“ beacon-house” on the point 
stand the huers, patiently scanning the sea until the 
position of a shoal is indicated by the flight of gulls and 
the dark purple of the water, as the dense mass of fish 
obscures the bright, sandy bottom of the bay. Suddenly 
a trumpet rings out; and they hail the boats, waving 
‘bushes ”’—originally whitewashed boughs, but now 
white canvas on wire frames—to direct their movements. 
The whole town is in a commotion ; men, women and 
children rush to the shore with loud shouts of “ Heva! 
Heva!”—Found! Found! The seine-boats hasten with 
all the speed of their six oars to the spot; they shoot the 
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seine, and row in opposite directions, extending the huge 
net to intercept the fish, but before the fatal circle is com- 
plete the shoal has taken alarm and escaped into deep 
water. Pursuit is useless—seine-fishing is only possible 
in the shallow waters of the bay; and the boats 
resume their patient waiting. But the fishermen bear 
such disappointments with the grim stoicism induced by 
familiarity. 

A few days later, however, their patience is rewarded. 
Again the huer’s warning hail is heard, again the great 
net is shot, and the seine-boats sweep round until the 
shoal is almost enclosed. A smaller boat now brings up 
a ‘‘stop-net,” and, with a great splashing of oars to 
drive the fish back, links the ends of the seine together. 
This time the pilchards are securely entombed; they rush 
about wildly, charging the sides of the net and trying in 
vain to break through. A cry of “Blowsers! Blowsers!” 
goes up from the shore, as they call to the men whose 
office it is to man the capstans on the beach and warp 
the seine into shallow water. The cables are strained 
taut, and all is ready for the “tucking” ; but darkness is 
coming on apace, and the final scene must be put off till 
the morrow. 

It is a beautiful morning ; the sun has just scattered 
the mist that hung over the bay, and not a breath of 
wind disturbs the glassy smoothness of the sea. Three 
seine-boats are anchored in the formation of a triangle, 
practically touching at bow and stern. The great seine 
forms a sort of artificial pond, into one corner of which 
the fish are frightened. The “tuck-net” is now being 
shot ; the top of it is held by two of the boats, while the 
slack is pulled into the third by the foot-ropes. Up 
comes the net, full of silvery fish that struggle and 
writhe like one being instead of myriads. The men 
stand ready with large baskets, two men to each, facing 
one another, and bail out the fish into the bottom of the 
boat, the water being drained off by the bulkheads at 
either end. The seine-boats are heeling over, and have 
to be trimmed by the pressure of smaller boats on the 
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outside gunwale. As each boat is filled, it yields its 
place to another and rows off to the shore. 

Here the whole population of the little town seems to 
have gathered. The capture of the shoal is quite an 
event, and visitors and residents jostle one another in 
their eagerness to catch a glimpse of the first boat-load. 
Many of the latter are animated by other motives than 
curiosity, for when the boats are unloading there are 
many gleanings to be picked up, if you are willing to 
scramble for them in the water. From the boats the fish 
are conveyed in square, deep, two-handled boxes, called 
“gurries,” to the cellars. There they are stored in salt, 
and the oil and the pickle are drained off through a hatch 
into a deep pit. After remaining in the tanks for about 
a month, they are rinsed in water and packed tightly in 
barrels for exportation. The bulk of the catch is sent to 
Spain and Italy, where it forms the staple food of the 
inhabitants during the Lenten fasts; hence the Cornish 
fisherman’s toast: ‘‘ Long life to the Pope and death to 
thousands.” Spanish customers, under a mistaken 
impression that the pilchards are smoked, call them 
“ fumados,” and the Cornish name for them when salted, 
“fair maids,” is almost certainly a corruption of the 


Spanish word. 
Ernest D. Lez. 


Sappho 


BURNING vision of delight 

A Framed in a fitful, mystic light ; 
A known unknown reality, 

A secret deeper than the sea ; 
For envious time beyond our ken 
Has filched the children of your pen. 
Though few or none we take on trust, 
Your fame’s secure through age or rust. 
In glittering fragments half unseen 
You live for what you must have been. 


KENNETH DovcGLas. 








Some Memories of Chichester 


ONTRARY to what might have been expected, 
( Sussex was Christianised rather late, not until 681, 
when its episcopal see was placed at Selsey. It 
must be remembered that for a long time the South 
Saxons kept very much to themselves ; they were isolated 
by their wealds and downs, and for centuries Sussex roads 
were proverbially bad. The chief Saxon settlements 
were On or near the coast ; it is probable that a consider- 
able Celtic element survived among the wolds and hills. 
Historians have learned to recognise the possibility that 
Celt and Saxon may have merged in the course of cen- 
turies, and the old theory that the earlier inhabitants 
were exterminated has been discredited. Conquering 
races found a subject people too useful to desire its 
entire extinction; besides which, extinction would have 
been by no meanseasy. But there is no denying that the 
county was Teutonised with considerable thoroughness. 
When Horace Walpole came here in 1749, he wrote: 
“The whole country has a Saxon air, and the inhabitants 
are savage, as if King George the Second was the first 
monarch of the East Angles.” He should have said 
of the South Saxons, but that may pass. When Bishop 
Wilfrid came to this district, towards the close of the 
seventh century, he won the people first by material 
means, as we learn from Bede. 

For the bishop when he came into the province and found so great 
misery from famine, taught them to get their food from fishing, for 
their sea and rivers abounded in fish, but the people had no skill to 
take them, except eels alone. The bishop’s men having gathered eel- 
nets everywhere cast them into the sea, and, by the blessing of God, 
took three hundred fishes of several sorts, which, being divided into 
three parts, they gave a hundred to the poor, a hundred to those of 
whom they had the nets, and kept a hundred for their own use. By 
this benefit the bishop gained the affections of them all, and they began 
more readily at his preaching to hope for heavenly goods, seeing that 
by his help they had received those which are temporal. 


There was already a small establishment of Irish 
monks at Bosham, but their work does not seem to have 
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affected the Saxons at all, and’ this lends further counten- 
ance to the idea that there must have been a survival of 
Celtic inhabitants. The king gave Wilfrid “the place 
called Selsey, that is, the island of the Sea-calf,” and here 
he founded his monastery. Probably the sea was already 
beginning to play havoc with Selsey when Stigand 
removed the bishopstool, nearly four centuries later, to 
Chichester. The site of monastery and cathedral is 
now beneath the waves; old Selsey has gone. Chichester, 
“ Cissa’s ceaster,” the Roman Regnum, or town of the 
Regni, became and has since remained the South Saxon 
see-town. A volume might easily be devoted to the 
town of Chichester, with its four central Roman streets, 
and the great Roman roads leading thereto, and with its 
beautiful cathedral; but for the literary pilgrim the one 
absorbing memory at Chichester is that of the poet 
William Collins. The town’s golden date is the year 
1721, when, on Christmas Day, the poet was born, 
being the son of a successful local hatter who twice 
enjoyed the mayoralty of his city. Chichester has some 
notable associations with literature and with history, but 
no other association seems so to consecrate a place as 
does the birth of a poet, and poets are so few that there 
are never enough to go round. It is creditable if Sussex 
and Chichester are somewhat proud of Collins ; it would 
be pardonable if they were much more so. His work was 
little, but there is not much dross in its ore ; no anthology 
of the best English poetry is complete without one or 
more of the odes of Collins. 

The father of the poet is said to have been rather 
pompous in his manners, as became the merchant-mayor 
of a small provincial city ; and perhaps his municipal 
dignities distracted his attention from the course of 
business. It is certain that when he died his affairs were 
in confusion ;. but he had placed his son at Winchester, otf 
which Dr. Burton was then master; and in 1741 the 
young man passed, under rather unfavourable circum- 
stances, to Oxford, where he remained till he took a 
bachelor’s degree at Magdalen. It is probable that 
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Collins was assisted in his maintenance at college by his 
mother’s brother, Colonel Martyn. Not many details 
are at our service, but it seems that this military uncle 
behaved with consistent generosity to the poet; all the 
more notably so, when we learn that Alderman Collins, 
the father, had not allowed his pomposity and dignities 
to hinder him from misappropriating certain moneys that 
he had handled for the Colonel. Collins was clearly not 
a great success at Oxford; he seems to have had no 
definite aim, was “too indolent for the Army,” and not 
inclined tothe Church. He left the University suddenly ; 
ostensibly because he had failed in trying for a fellowship, 
but also, it has been hinted, because he was too heavily 
indebted to the tradesmen of the place. London drew 
him as a magnet, and he went thither, Johnson tells us, 
‘“‘a literary adventurer, with many projects in his head, 
and very little money in his pockets.” A personal 
acquaintance states that he was drawn to town by a 
desire for its amusements and dissipations; and Dr. 
Johnson tries rather curiously to reconcile “ long habits 
of dissipation ’’ with pure morals and pious opinions. It 
is fine to read the sturdy moralist’s generous vindication 
of his unhappy friend. 


It may be said that, at least, he preserved the source of action 
unpolluted, that his principles were never shaken, that his distinctions 
of right and wrong were never confounded, and that his faults had 
nothing of malignity or design, but proceeded from some unexpected 
pressure or casual temptation. 


® It is not mere tenderness that lies behind this defence, 
but a profound knowledge of the human heart ; we are 
not to sneer at its apparent contradiction, but toask our- 
selves if, in our own selves, we have never coupled the 
most correct principles with a faulty practice. There was 
an agent of Colonel Martyn’s, a cousin of Collins, whose 
name was Payne; and he held a limited commission from 
the Colonel to supply Collins with occasional sums. The 
sums evidently did not meet the poet’s need. It appears 
that he felt galled by the necessity of applying to Payne, 
of whom he was pleased to speak, behind his back, as “a 
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damned dull fellow”; possibly with some excuse, for 
on one occasion the officious cousin rebuked him for 
wearing a feather in his hat, as a luxury of dress by no 
means consistent with his penniless condition. Under 
such provocation one might perhaps have pardoned 
Collins if he had expressed his opinion of Payne a little 
less covertly. At last Payne told him that he had reached 
his limit of supplies ; and it does certainly appear that 
the poet had been doing nothing profitable. It must be 
remembered, however, that he had already published his 
*‘ Persian Eclogues”’ while at college. They seem to 
have aroused no interest whatever ; they fell upon a deaf 
generation. He issued proposals for a history of the 
Revival of Learning, planned tragedies that were never 
written, and in 1747 published his Odes, selling them for 
a small sum to the bookseller Millar. Even these exqui- 
site pieces seem to have been still-born; but there issome 
contradiction in the reports. One authority says that 
“not even an idle compliment is recorded to have been 
sent to the poet”; but another states that among those 
who “loved him for his genius” were Dr. Armstrong 
and Dr. Hill, Quin, Foote, and Garrick, ‘‘ who frequently 
took his opinion of their pieces before they were seen by 
the public.” This, and the friendship of Johnson and the 
Wartons, prove that there were some who could appreciate 
Collins, in spite of the public’s indifference. Evidently 
also the booksellers were ready to employ him; he began 
a translation of Aristotle for them, and some fragments 
of lives that he was engaged to write for the ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica,” none ot which saw completion. There was 
a defect in the poet’s will power, a constitutional weakness 
of nerves and resolution, fated to develop into the saddest 
of aberrations. 

The death of his uncle, about this time, brought him 
the sum of two thousand pounds, part of which he 
employed, honourably enough, in settling with Millar for 
the unsold copies of his Odes, which he threw upon the 
fire. We need no further witness that the public neglect 
cut deep. He also repaid some money that had been 
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advanced to him on the project of his Aristotle. The 
“legacy came too late to save him, if, indeed, it could ever 
have warded off his constitutional depression. Johnson 
says that he did not live to exhaust his wealth ; another 
writer hints that he used it for indulgences that only 
hastened his insanity. He tried what travel could do, 

oing to Bath and to France; but the cloud was 
gradually settling, and it became necessary that he should 
be confined. Dr. Johnson, whom we love for this and so 
many other reasons, wrote to Dr. Warton : 

How little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers or 
literary attainments when we consider the condition of poor Collins. I 
knew him a few years ago, full of hopes and full of projects, versed in 
many languages, high in fancy and strong in retention. This busy and 
forcible mind is now under the government of those who lately could 
not have been able to comprehend the least and most narrow of his 
designs. What do you hear of him? Are there hopes of his recovery, 
or is he to pass the remainder of his life in misery and degradation, 
perhaps with complete consciousness of his calamity ? 


We feel here the sympathetic shudder of one who may 
sometimes have dreaded a similar collapse. ‘‘ Poor dear 
Collins!” Johnson wrote again, ‘‘ Let me know whether 
you think it would give him pleasure if I should write to 
him. I have often been ear his state, and, therefore, 
have it in great commiseration.” 

*‘T have but one book, but it is the best,”’ said Collins, 
when Johnson saw him at Islington with a Testament in 
his hand. From this saying Cowper took occasion to 
speak of him as the only poet throughout the whole of 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives” who had the slightest tincture of 
religion. Cowper was absurdly mistaken, not in his 
estimate of Collins, but of the others. It is certain, 
however, that Collins resorted much to the Bible during 
his last days. Released from confinement, he returned 
to his native Chichester; one writer tells us that he 
returned “‘in a state almost of nakedness, destitute, 
diseased, and wild in despair, to hide himself in the arms 
of a sister.” This description does not quite tally with 
Johnson’s statement that he did not live to exhaust the 
money bequeathed to him by Colonel Martyn. He was 
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visited by Thomas Warton, in the September of 1754: 
“IT and my brother visited him at Chichester, where ‘he 
lived in the cathedral cloisters with his sister. The first 
day he was in high spirits at intervals, but exerted him- 
self so much that he could not see us the second.” Here 
he showed them his Ode on the popular superstitions of 
the Scottish Highlands ; and if this beautiful piece was 
written during his depression, it is a remarkable specimen 
of ‘‘ great wit allied to madness.” We have another and 
an unforgettable glimpse of the poet’s last days in his 
ative city, best told in the words of Isaac d’Israeli : 


At Chichester tradition has preserved some striking and affecting 
occurrences of his last days; he would haunt the aisles and cloisters of 
the cathedral, roving days and nights tégether, loving their “ dim 
religious light,” And when the choristers chanted their anthem, the 
listening and bewildered poet, carried out of himself by the solemn 
strains and his own too susceptible imagination, moaned and shrieked, 
and awoke a sadness and a terror most affecting in so solemn a place. 


By these last sad days at Chichester we are irresistibly 
reminded of another and later poet, John Clare, who was 
driven to madness by the callous neglect of his genera- 
tion. Poor Clare wandered aimlessly and despondingly 
about the streets of Peterborough ; but his greatest frenzy 
came upon him, not in the minster, but during a per- 
formance of the Merchant of Venice, when the villainy 
drove him to an agony of protest. In this unhappy 
connection, we see Bloomfield perishing in mental gloom ; 
we hear the dismal shriek of the Scottish poet Fergusson, 
when he entered the Bedlam and realised where he was. 
We see poor Kit Smart, with his dislike of clean linen, 
roving the streets and insisting on those he met praying 
with him ; “I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as with any 
one else,” says the adorable Johnson. We remember 
Nathaniel Lee confined in Bedlam, and the heartless 
scribbler who taunted him that it was very easy to write 
like a madman. “No, sir,” retorted Lee, with sublime 
sanity and justice, “it is not so easy ‘to write like a 
madman, but very easy to write like a fool.” Why 
dig further in a quest of sad analogies to the fate of 
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William Collins? Literature has harped enough, per- 
haps, on the “‘despondency and madness” that have been 
the fate of poets. 

It seems that Collins’s disease was nervous rather than 
mental. It is the highly sensitive nervous system of the 
poetic temperament that is the peril; genius in itself is 
the truest sanity. Collins lingered for some years under 
the care of his sister at Chichester, death delaying to 
deliver him till 1759. He was buried in St. Andrew’s 
Church, where the inscription records ‘“ Wm. Collins, 
gent.” His contemporaries did not regard him as a 
poet; it is asserted that no single journal published an 
obituary notice. But the next generation placed a monu- 
ment by Flaxman to his memory in the nave of Chichester 
cathedral. 

It cannot be asserted that Collins was in any sense a 
local poet, and it is useless to quote this or that fragment 
of his poetry as specially savouring of Sussex. He intro- 
duces the Arun and the sad fate of Otway, in his Ode to 
Pity; perhaps the “hamlets brown and dim-discover’d 
spires”? of his exquisite Ode to Evening may be a 
reminiscence of his native scenes, but in a local sense the 
touches are not particularly distinctive. It does not 
matter; the best poetry is universal, not local. Collins 
has never been so popular as Gray ; he never so perfectly 
voiced the strain of sentiment that lies in the average man 
as Gray did in his deathless Elegy. But it may be that 
for sheer. poetry Collins’s genius was even rarer, though 
intellectually he was far more limited. Gray was a con- 
summate master of prose as well as of verse. Both poets 
were “ frugal” in their note; but the one was more a 
man of letters, and the other a pure singer. There is a 
coldness in the art of both, but in both it springs rather 
from the restraint of feeling than the lack of it. Gray 
lived longer, under peaceful and favouring conditions ; 
Collins’s life was a fitful fever, hampered with poverty 
and clouded by insanity. Comparisons seem inevitable, 
but can never be wholly just. In Sussex, and at Chiches- 
ter, it is Collins that we must think of ; in agony of dis- 
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traction, his voice still seems to ring through the 
cloisters. 

There is another noteworthy memory attached to these 
cloisters. Here, in 1643, was buried the great theolo- 
ian and controversialist, William Chillingworth. This 
zealous defender of Protestant episcopalianism was 
present at Arundel during the siege, and undoubtedly 
his end was hastened by the privations and hardships 
which he then suffered. After the surrender of Arundel 
to the Parliamentarian troops, Chillingworth was lodged 
in the Bishop’s Palace at Chichester, and here was nursed 
by Cheynell, his bitter Puritan opponent. The incident 
is one of the most curious instances of inconsistency on 
record ; Cheynell was as a man fighting against himself. 
His acerbity in argument had the utmost sting of the 
odium theologicum, yet he tended the man he was belabour- 
ing during these last days of sickness, and when the 
Roundheads stated that they would not allow Christian 
burial to the dead Chillingworth, Cheynell intervened 
and procured that his remains should be laid in Chiches- 
ter Cathedral cloisters. Had he ended there we could 
have felt nothing but admiration ; but again the man’s 
worse self triumphed, and at the graveside he fulminated 
against his deceased antagonist, throwing Chillingworth’s 
“Religion of Protestants” into the grave with him, 
“that it might rot with its author and see corruption.” 
This was not all. He proceeded to write a work which 
he entitled Chillingworthii Novissima, in which he set 
forth “The sicknesse, Heresy, Death and Burial of 
William Chillingworth, Clerk of Oxford, and, in the 
conceit of his fellow-souldiers, the Queen’s Arch- 
Engineer and Grand Intelligencer.” It was a fanatical 
and cowardly blow at one who could strike no more. 
But there are some details for which we are not ungrateful. 
We are told that the dead man’s coffin was draped “ with 
a mourning herse-cloth, instead of being covered with a 
pall made of old copes; and that his bearers were 
provided, in accordance with the custom of the country, 
with gloves, mourning-scarves, and branches of rose- 
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mary. His friends were entertained (according to their 
own desire) with wine and cakes, though that is, in my 
conceit, a turning of the house of mourning into a house 
of banquetting.” The bitterness of controversy was to 
follow Chillingworth even to his monument; for at the 
Restoration an inscription was placed here to his memory 
bearing a reference to Cheynell as Theologaster ; and the 
son of Cheynell came hither at night with a pickaxe, to 
deface what he deemed the disparagement of his father. 
Theological hatreds die hard and are with difficulty 
buried. 

Another monument in these cloisters is that of Henry 
King, the poet, sometime Bishop of Chichester, who died 
in 1669. King was chaplain to James I. soon after his 
own ordination; and his character was so manifestly 
estimable, that Charles is said to have promoted him to 
the episcopacy with the special idea that he might gain 
friends for the Church. During the Commonwealth he 
lost his position, but this was restored later. King was 
a poet of a period that was unsettled not only politically 
but in literary tendencies: he shares some of the melody 
of Herrick and some of the conceits of Cowley. He 
could write in true amatory style : 


Dry those fair, those crystal eyes, 

Which like growing fountains rise 

To drown their banks: grief’s sullen brooks 
Would better flow in furrow’d looks ; 

Thy lovely face was never meant 

To be the shore of discontent. 


And he could moralise on life as seriously as George 
Herbert, though never quite reaching the exquisite touch 
of Herbert’s best : 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 
Ev’n such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night 
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The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 
The Spring entomb’d in Autumn lies; 
The dew dries up, the star is shot ; 
The flight is past—and man forgot. 


King was not a native of Chichester, but Bishop Juxon 
was, being born here in 1582. When Lord Brooke, 
during the early days of the Long Parliament, taunted 
the bishops with having sprung from the meanest of the 
people, the defence put forth on behalf of Juxon was 
that “ his parents had livedin good fashion, and gave him 
a large allowance, first in the University, then in Gray’s 
Inn, where he lived as fashionable as other gentlemen ; 
so that the Lord Brooke might as well question the 
parentage of any Inns-of-Court gentleman as his.” It is 
curious, almost like unconscious irony, to have the defence 
put forth on behalf of a bishop that he had “ lived as 
fashionable as other gentlemen”; the whole retort, indeed, 
seems undignified, though it remarkably illustrates the 
spirit of the times. But without quibbling about this 
defence, all that we know of Juxon is highly to his credit. 
Succeeding Laud as President of St. John’s, Oxford, he 
enjoyed the warm patronage of the future archbishop. 
Promotion came to him rapidly. He first became pre- 
bendary of Chichester; in 1633, after being named for 
Hereford, he was called to the far more important see of 
London, and two years later was created Lord High 
Treasurer of the Kingdom. No churchman had held 
that office for more than a century, and there was an out- 
cry in Puritanic circles, but prying eyes could detect 
no lapse from integrity in the dealings of Bishop Juxon. 
Fuller says of him that “no hands, having so much 
money passing through them, had their fingers less soiled 
therewith.” He endeavoured to dissuade the king from 
consenting to the sacrifice of Strafford, and had his advice 
been taken it is possible that the king’s own fate would 
have been different. History gives us one unforgettable 
glimpse of Juxon, standing at the side of his master on 
the scaffold. Even his enemies could hardly think worse 
of Juxon for the fact that he was thrown into prison by 
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the Parliament for declining to divulge particulars of his 
last conversations with the king; many of the Puritans 
themselves felt that such treatment was petty, and, though 
deprived of his bishopric, Juxon was soon at liberty. He 
retired to the manor-house that he had erected at Compton 
Parva, in Gloucestershire, and here he continued fearlessly 
to observe the rites of his church, against all public pro- 
hiditions. It seems that he was an early type of the 
hunting parson, which may be regrettable; we read that 
** he much delighted in hunting, and kept a pack of good 
hounds, and had them so well ordered and hunted, chiefly 
by his own skill and direction, that they exceeded all other 
hounds in England for the pleasure and orderly hunting 
of them.” At the Restoration he was raised to the 
Primacy, and died at Canterbury in 1663. His remains 
were taken to his old college of St. John’s. 


ArtTHuR L. SaLmon, 


Church Discipline in the Highlands 
in Bygone Days 


HE glimpses which the kirk-session records furnish 

of the religious and social state of the Highlands 
in the eighteenth century are such as may tend to 

make our sighs for ‘the good old times” less deep. 
Nowhere was the sway of the Church so absolute, 
nowhere was the scrutiny of manners and morals so 
austere, or the letter of Sunday observance insisted on 
with more carping severity than in the North of Scotland. 
The docility with which the Highlanders on the whole 
submitted to the arbitrary, one might almost say the 
tyrannical, dictates of the session is remarkable. Per- 
haps it was that with them the ‘*‘ New Presbyter was old 
Priest writ large,” and that their spiritual submission 
was an instinct inherited from Catholic forefathers ; but 
though the Scottish Celt is naturally more prone to 
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melancholy than his Irish brother, we have many evidences 
that he chafed under the yoke of the rigorous kirk- 
sessions of bygone times. 

One of the most striking features of those recoras is 
the burning zeal which animated the ministers and elders 
of the time in ferreting out and chronicling the most 
minute particulars bearing upen the wanderings of the 
erring sheep from their various folds, and in numerous 
instances several closely written pages are devoted to the 
narration of a single case of discipline. The following 
extracts from the records of one or two important 
parishes in the Central Highlands may be taken as 
representing more or less the ways of kirk-sessions 
throughout the North. 

In the old turbulent days in Badenoch the prospect of 
angels’ visits appears to have been considered so very 
remote that the canny session felt constrained to restrict 
to a single night the time within which a stranger could 
be developed into such a visitor, and the efficacy of the 
visit exemplified. The apostolic injunction, “ Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares,”’ was evidently regarded, too, 
as being of very limited application ; so distrustful indeed 
was the session of importations from other quarters that 
any hapless stranger coming into the district without 
sufficient credentials was bracketed with the wanderin 
“vagabond.” Here is the stringent prohibition direc 
against one or the other being entertained in the parish 
two nights in succession : 


June 18th, 1749.—The Session considering that there are several 
strangers and vagabonds who come into this parish without certificates 
and are sheltered therein, the Session agree to apply to the Judge 
Ordinary if the persons of all such will be apprehended and incarcerated, 
and that such as entertain one or more of them two nights on end shall 
be fined in 20s, stirling. 


It would appear that there were black sheep calling 
for ecclesiastical discipline in those days even among the 
“‘ministers’ men.” At the session meeting on March 21, 
1725, “John Macdonald in Kingussie ” was ordered to 
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make public satisfaction for drinking a whole Sabbath 
night till ten o’clock next morning, and “ caballing” 
with other men and. some women in the manse itself, 
the minister being that day in the neighbouring parish. 
Apparently his too trustful master had left John in charge 
of his household, and the caballers, it is recorded, not 
only consumed all the aqua vite belonging to the minister, 
but also had the effrontery to order in other four pints 
which they drank on the premises. John maintained 
that “‘they had but three chapins agua vitie,” and boldly 
defended the innocency of their meeting. Proving any- 
thing but obsequious to the appointment of the Session, 
John, as ringleader, was solemnly referred to the Pres- 
bytery for contumacy. The Presbytery in turn remitted 
him back to the Session “to satisfie according to their 
appointment, otherwise be charged before the Comissary, 
and be punished in his Person and Goods in case of not 
satisfying for his prophanation of the Lord’s Day, and 
insnaring oyrs forsaid to ye same sin.” The crestfallen 
John had perforce no escape for it in the end but humbly 
to stand before the congregation and be severely rebuked 
for his wickedness. His choosing Sunday for his offence 
made it all the more heinous, for such profanation was 
zealously guarded against, and therefore, as possibly 
leading to like encroachment on the Sabbath, the prevail- 
ing custom among the people of plighting their troth on 
Saturdays was sternly discouraged. The following entry 
unfortunately gives us no indication as to the punishment 
meted out to this particular transgression, but no doubt 
it was sufficiently unpleasant : 


Dec. 6th, 1728.—The Session finding that it is a common practice 
for people to contract, in order to matrimony, upon the Saturdays, by 
which they frequently sit up in change-houses and incroach upon the 
Lord’s Day, the Session do enact yt none shall be contracted upon the 
Saturdays within this parish in time comeing, and that this may be inti- 
mated from the pulpit that none pretend ignorance. 


Those prevailing customs must have been veritable 
thorns in the flesh of the session. Here is another 
instance : 
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January 6th, 1729.—Kenneth Macpherson in Balnespick, compear- 
ing, was examined anent his entertaining severals in his house upon the 
Lord’s Day, and found he was guilty of the forsaid abuse; and likewise 
yt it has been a prevailing custome in the parish for people to assemble 
together in taverns, especially after divine service, to remain till late at 
night. The Session for preventing such an abuse, do enact yt all change- 
keepers within the parish be henceforth discharged from giving to any 
person yt may frequent yr houses on the day forsaid above a chapine a 
piece as they shall be answerable. 


With all the zeal of the session, what strikes one as 
remarkable is that if the delinquents confined themselves 
to the moderate (?) allowance of ‘‘a chapine a piece” on 
Sunday, they might apparently, without any fear of being 
subjected to the indignity of standing in the public 
place of repentance, indulge to their hearts’ content in 
the most liberal potations of agua vie on any other day 
of the week. 

Extracts bearing upon “breach of Sabbath”’ might be 
almost indefinitely, multiplied. Here is one from the 
records of a neighbouring parish : 

April 6th, 1718.—Elias Macpherson, in Pitourie, cited, did appear, 
and being inquired if he did carry a load of malt upon his horse on the 
Lord’s Day, answered that he had been comeing from Murray some time 
ago with a boll of malt, and had been seized with a storm of snow, had 
stayed in the Nest of Strathspey Saturday’s night and the miost of the 
Lord’s Day until divine service was over; provisions for béasts being 


scarce with them, and they unwilling to lodge him another night, was 
obliged to come home that night. 


Poor trembling Elias! In daring to wend his way 
homewards and to escape on the Sabbath Day from the 
fury of the storm which had overtaken him in such an 
inhospitable region, little had he seemed to realise the 
fate in store for him at the hands of the session. 
Descendant of the famous Parson of Kingussie though he 
was, the session did not pay the slightest regard to Elias’s 
plain unvarnished tale. We are told that “finding him 
guilty in not keeping the whole Sabbath Day holy, and 
judging his excuse to be none other than a subterfuge, he 
was rebuked and appointed to satisfie discipline.” We 
read elsewhere in the records of children and servants 
being delated for what is termed “ the scandalous abuse 
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of gathering nuts upon the Sabbath”; of many sadly 
misguided Highlanders being severely rebuked for pro- 
faning Sunday by fishing ; and of numerous culprits being 
brought to task for “‘a customary practice of bakeing 
bread upon the Lord’s Day.” Tere 1s an instance of a 
husband and wife being guilty of the last offence: 


October 18th, 1730.—This day Annie Macpherson, spouse to Donald 
Fraser in Knockachlich, formerly delated, being summoned and called, 
compeared with her husband, and owned only that she did bake a little 
bannock for an herd who was to go off early next morning. 


Annie’s ingenious plea that it was only a little bannock 
for a herd led the session to let the culprit off with a 
“ sharpe Sessional rebuke with certification.” 

The fiddling propensities of the Highland people of 
the time appear to have been altogether irrepressible, and 
for a lengthened time to have sorely exercised the reform- 
ing zeal of the sessions. We have numerous entries of 
what the Sessions term their “heathenish practices at 
Leickwakes ”; of several who were called on March 10, 
1728, to answer inquiries regarding their transgressions 
in this respect only one, John M’Edward, appeared before 
the irate Session, He confessed he had a fiddler in his 
house at the Leickwake of a dead person, but was 
stubborn enough to say that he did not consider it a sin, 
it being a custom in the country. The session, finding 
it was none too easy to rout out a practice so long 
established, agreed that the minister should try the 
effect of a little moral persuasion on his flock by repre- 
senting from the pulpit “‘ how undecent and unbecomi 
to ye designs of ye Christian Religion such an abuse is,’ 
but at the same time decided that “the Civil Judge be 
applied to for suppressing the forsaid abuse.” The result 
of their application to the civil judge is recorded a few 
days later as follows : 


March 24th, 1728.—This day the minister read from the pulpit an 
Act of the Court enacting and ordaining that all fiddlers playing at any 
Leickwakes in time coming shall pay to James Gordon, Procurator-Fiscal 
of court, five pounds Scots for each contravention, and each person who 
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éalls or entertains them in their femilies shall pay to the said James 
Gordon twenty pounds Scots for each contravention, and the said James 
Gordon is hereby empowered to seize any fiddler so playing at Leick- 
wakes, and to secure ym until they pay their fines and find caution they 
shall not play at Leickwakes in time coming. 


In the following extract we have the case of a mother 
of whom two promises were required by the session as 
regards her fiddler son : 


October 22nd, 1729.—Alexr. M’Intosh, Fiddler in Milntown, being 
called, his mother compeared for him and told he could not be present, 
but assured the session she would oblige him to satisfie yr demands, and 
be obedient to discipline, upon which the Session required two things of 
her : first, that her son should stand before the Congregation to be 
rebuked first sermon day ; 2dly, that she should bind herself under 
the failzie of Forty pds Scots, he should not play at Lycwakes in time 
coming, to both qch she did bind and oblige herself before the 


Session. 


In the same year it is recorded that a certain Mary 
Kennedy, while being reproved for her sin, “ uttered 
several foolish and impertinent expressions.” Mary 
appears to have been a regular Jezebel, and we are told 
that she gave such great offence that she was there and 
then bodily seized by the redoubtable kirk-officer, brought 
before the session, and sentenced ‘‘ to stand in sackcloth 
next Lord’s Day and be rebuked.” 

The following extracts give some idea of the extent to 
which the people of Badenoch took part in the Rising of 
1715, and of the unfortunate results : 

November 27th, 1715.—-The country being in an uproar of a designed 
rebellion against the King and Government, and there not being so much 
as the face of a congregation much less a Session, the minister took upon 


himself to report an account of such collections as there were, and to 
distribute what was in the box. 


May 13th, 1716.—There was no possibility of keeping Session in this 
paroch all the last season until the Rebellion was quelled, the minister 
being often obliged to look for his own safety. 


The next extract discloses such an obstacle in the way 
of the compliance of a delinquent with a sessional citation 
that the session, with all their burning zeal to get at him, 
could not contrive to overcome it : 
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June 3d, 1716.—Donald M’Hoirle being cited did not compeare, it 
was told that he was kept prisoner in England because of his being 
taken among the rebels at Preston, and was not expected on haste, if 
ever. 


Poor ill-fated Donald! Nota grain of pity is expressed 
by the session for the sad fate which had overtaken him 
fighting for the cause which, like so many other High- 
landers of the time, he doubtless regarded as that of his 
rightful king. 

A few years after the Rising the Government of the 
day established barracks at Ruthven, the site of the old 
castle of the Comyns. Though the session could not 
see their way to extirpate the Lowland garrison bodily, 
they did not hesitate, as the following entry shows, to 
adopt the most summary measures to have the disreput- 
able followers of the alien redcoats banished out of the 
district : 


July roth, 1726.—The session understanding yt yr are a great many 
stragglers and vagabonds come into this parish without testimonials 
from different parts of the kingdom, commonly follow the soldiers at the 
barracks of Ruthven, and are sheltered in some houses in the parish to 
the great scandal of religion ; therefore the session think it necessary 
to apply to the civil judge that all such as shelter such women and vaga- 
bonds shall be condignly punished and fined in twenty pounds Scots 
toties quoties, and this to be intimated from the pulpit. 


From an entry a week later one is glad to learn that 
the Baillie upheld the commendable determination of the 
session to rid the country of those undesirable strangers, 
and passed “‘a Decreet of ten pounds Scots, toties quoties, 
against all person or persons that shall harbour such 
vagabonds for three nights successively.” It may be of 
interest in passing to mention that close to the barracks 
stood the village of Ruthven—for many years distinguished 
as possessing the only school of importance from Spey- 
mouth to Lorn—where in 1736 was born the famous 
** Ossian ’’ Macpherson. 

Here is an extract indicating to some extent what was 
expected of the “men of repute, credite, and honesty” 
in past times as ecclesiastical detectives : 
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March 3d, 1728.—This day met in Session Donald M’pherson in 
Tomford, William Gollonach in Farletter, and Donald Clerk in . 
men of repute, credite, and honesty, who were required to undertake 
the Office of Elders in this Parish, which they submitted to, and the 
Minister had informed them of the particular duties of their function 
both in discovering and discourageing the works of Darkness, as they 
should be answerable to God.« 


Doubtless it was dread of gentlemen like those that 
made the old Highlander who ‘had been hailed bya friend 
on the Sabbath with the remark, “It’s a fine day, Donald,” 
reply sternly, “‘ Yes, but this is no the day to be saying 
it’s a fine day.” 

Knox’s system of Church discipline has been described 
as a theocracy of such an almost perfect character that 
under it the kirk-sessions of the Church looked after the 
life and conduct of their parishioners so carefully that, in 
1650,Kirkton, the historian,was able to say,‘‘No scandalous 
person could live, no scandal could be concealed, in all 
Scotland, so strict a correspondence was there between 
the ministers and their congregations.” The old church 
annals of Badenoch contain abundant evidence of the 
extent to which ministers and elders of bygone times 
acted as detectors of wrong-doing, and the extracts given 
here may serve to show to some degree the remarkable 
powers exercised for so long a period by the courts of the 
Church. 

But autre temps, autres meurs! The so-called march 
of civilisation has changed the whole current of our social 
and religious life, and affected the spirit of the age to 
such an extent that it may reasonably be doubted whether 
the most orthodox and constitutional Presbyterian in the 
Highlands would now submit to the administration of the 
discipline to which, in days gone by, without respect of 
persons, the kirk-session of Badenoch in the Central 
Highlands so rigorously subjected the wandering sheep 
of their flocks. 





ALEXANDER MACPHERSON. 











The Value of Humour in 
Hitstory 


T used to be thought sufficient, not so long ago, 
| to divide historians into two classes—those who 
chronicle wars and the doings of kings, and those 
who more particularly describe the humbler but not less 
important part played by the people in their everyday life 
with its indirect political influence. This simple division 
was all very well for a non-critical age, but we go far deeper 
into such matters now. A mere compiler of facts and 
dates would at present be considered only a hack ; anybody 
ean do that sort of work if he has industry and patience 
enough. We want our historian to develop some new 
theory to account for what has happened, to let us know 
what he believes to be the inner meaning of terrestrial 
events. His facts may be wrong so long as the truth 
of the meaning is in him; we think it of little conse- 
quence whether a certain event did happen, or not happen 
at all, in 1250 or 1260, but our historian must be able 
to tell us why, Cosmos being what it is, this particular 
thing, if it did occur, was unavoidable. 

‘Fhe historian must therefore be able not only to see 
into a brick wall much farther than others, but, to dis- 
tinguish his work from a mere philosophical theorem 
uninteresting to the majority, he must make us see 
through that brick wall too, by touches of nature that 
appeal to all ages alike. This has undoubtedly been 
achieved by Carlyle; he has above all others succeeded 
in that difficult task of making old bones alive again, and 
it may be interesting to trace how far the individual 
idiosyncrasies of the writer make the historian popular 
and successful. 

No writer has been more diversely judged, discussed, 
praised, abused, pounded and expounded by friends and foes 
alike than the sage of Chelsea. As a consequence we seem 
to know the man, as distinguished from the writer, so well 
that it is not necessary for us to have known him personally, 
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as Sainte-Beuve said it was for those who would under- 
stand and value a man’s work. The rugged, dyspeptic 
Scotchman, so gruff and uncongenial in speech—(Keep 
thy mouth shut, Jane!)—shows us in his work quite 
another side of his character, one which common report 
does not usually ascribe to his countrymen. Thomas 
Carlyle, the writer, by no means joked with difficulty ; 
his sly or caustic humour was irrepressible, though for 
some reason or other the value of that humour in the 
historian of Frederick the Great, of Mitabeau, and of 
Cromwell, or even the necessity of it, has never been 
sufficiently appreciated. This mental endowment was the 
more singular and unexpected because his themes are 
always so terribly serious, but the moralist never misses 
the k morous side of what he condemns; he does not 
on that account excuse it, but he always points out the 
extenuating circumstance of human weakness with a 
caustic, or more often good-natured, humour. One 
might say he often laughs outright at his hero Frederick ; 
sometimes at Cromwell, even at Danton and Robes. 
pierre, poking fun at them in a friendly sort of way. 
In the whole history of Frederick’s father (more pleasing 
it almost seems to him than that of the hero himself), 
the undercurrent of laughter and banter is unmistakable. 
Unintentionally, perhaps unconsciously, it is by this 
humorous running comment that he makes his historical 
characters so truly alive. This is clearly shown by com- 
paring him with other writers who have chosen the same 
subjects or epochs; the lack of humour in Mignet, 
for instance, makes his *‘ French Revolution ” much less 
readable and may be less trustworthy than that of 
Carlyle. 

Both writers, curiously enough, have the same fondness 
for the apostrophe, so immortally ridiculed by Paul Louis 
Courier (“Oh mes pantoufles! Et toi, Nicole, et 
toi!”) when he wanted his slippers; but Mignet often 
strikes a false note of insincerity, which Carlyle never does. 
Let us see how differently they treat a somewhat similar 
subject. The Frenchman happened to be struck by the 
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desolate aspect of a barren rock which he saw somewhere, 
he does not say where, and it reminded him somehow of 
the French Revolution, and this is what he says about 
it: “I sat down; and from my eyes tears of anguish, 
slow and painful, began to flow—Nature had but too well 
reminded me of History.” 

We cannot say it is not true; but one imagines some 
sympathetic wayfarer going up to the unhappy historian, 
trying to console him. Also the surprise of the wayfarer 
on being told! Though it is just possible that a French 
wayfarer might have seen nothing extraordinary in it ; 
we know that “ the great Condé wept over the verses of 
the great Corneille.” And now see what Carlyle felt 
when he, too, happened to behold a barren rock ; he 
mentions the spot, the when and the where, following 
the great Frederick at the outset of the Seven Years’ War 
in 1756: 

The bewildered tourist sees rock-walls heaven high on both hands 
of him; . . . and has little encouragemert to reflect, except upon his 
own sorrow and delirious circumstances, physical and moral, ‘“ How 
much happier, were I lying in my bed!’’ thinks the bewildered tourist ; 
does strive withal to admire the Picturesque but with little success ; 
notices the Bastei, and other rigorously prescribed points of the 
Sublime and Beautiful, which are to be “ done.” ‘That you will have 
to do, my friend: step out, you will have to go on that pinnacle, with 


indifferent hotel attached . . . admiring the Picturesque in prescribed 
manner. 


Allowing for a little exaggeration, that is what a tourist 
or historian feels, tired mentally or bodily may be, but 
without any anguish ; and for a trustworthy guide in the 
often barren field of history we prefer the man with a 
touch of natural fellow-feeling, and the slightly caustic 
description serves a decided purpose too, We have now 
been more or less forced to take a mental survey of that 
Sublime Bastei or Bastion which was a great source of 
trouble to Frederick ; if it had been mentioned merely 
as the name of a spot round and over which the army 
moved with some difficulty, the chances are that we 
should not have realised the fact half so well. When the 
reader has been thus guided past the Bastei memorable in 
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Frederick’s history, the road for him, and for the king, 
is clear all the way to Prag and to one of the most 
sanguinary conflicts recorded in history. ‘‘ We will stay 
on Frederick’s side through the terrible action that is 
coming. Battle of Prag, one of the furious Battles of 
the World, loud as Doomsday ”—and here the irrepres- 
sible humour breaks out—‘“ the very Emblem of which, 
‘ done on the Piano by females of energy, scatters man- 
kind to flight who love their ears!” Let the present 
reader, rummaging in old yellow-leaved books of bound 
music, ask some one “of energy” to play this once so 
celebrated piece for him and he will cordially agree with 
Carlyle. The grotesque note serves, nevertheless, to 
remind one of the world-wide sensation created at the 
time through the world’s drawing-rooms by that historic 
struggle, now clean forgotten. 

Neither his statue on the Embankment nor his portraits 
by Whistler and others give the slightest indication of 
this trait in Carlyle’s character. But indeed this is not 
surprising, for the truly gloomy man as painted with rare 
insight by Whistler is more likely to have flashes of sad 
humour in him than the happy superficial man whose 
domain is more properly Wit ; closely allied as wit and 
humour are, the one almost excludes the other. Humour 
is an attitude of mind belonging, one might say exclu- 
sively, to the thoughtful races of the North; one meets 
it frequently in conjunction with melancholy, as in the 
typical cases of Carlyle; there is nothing volatile, super- 
ficial, or of levity in it, and this explains why the most 
witty nation under the sun, the compatriots of witty 
Voltaire, are perhaps also the least humorous. The total 
absence of any suggestion of wit is obvious in the fol- 
lowing authentic anecdote, which, nevertheless, is intensely 
humorous, and once more illustrates the value of this 
attitude of mind in history. 

When Andreas Futteral was standing sentry, the king’s 
majesty actually deigned to speak to him; did him that 
signal honour. This is what the king said. When he 
passed the lines, the sentry, as in duty bound, demanded 
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the pass-word, and the king, probably irritated at being 
interrupted in anxious thoughts, said angrily, “ Schweig, 
Hund!” (Silence, you dog!”) When the highly 
honoured and flattered Futteral told and retold this 
anecdote he always added, “ That’s what I call a king!” 
Now it is more than possible that the French Mignet 
would have considered this too familiar for his stately 
academic style, or below the dignity of the historic muse, 
and would thus have missed the opportunity of giving us 
such a lightning glance into the king’s mind at the time 
and glimpse of the relative consideration in which general 
and soldiers held each other. 

In his account of the cannonade of Valmy, Carlyle 
gives us another humorous insight into the mind of 
high personages. THe relates the fight in a few lines, 
being well aware, as he says elsewhere, that all battles are 
the same, uninteresting to describe and to read about, 
were it not for some act of individual heroism. Here it 
was not a heroic act which served his purpose ; it was a 
purely human but most prosaic article—the King of 
Prussia’s great-coat : 

His Majesty of Prussia had a great-coat when the rain came; and 
contrary to all known laws he put it on, though our two French 


Princes of the Blood, the hope of their country, had none! Our 
very friends insult us; we are wounded in the house of our friends. 


Does not this one slight touch of humour visualise this 
cannonade of Valmy for us more than the most scientific 
strategical account could have done? There they stand 
on their elevated knoll, these royal ci-devants, these self- 
exiled Bourbon princes, by the side of His Majesty of 
Prussia ; he has come to help them—yes, but does not 
this great-coat offensively put on in august presence 
denote how much he means to help himself? We catch 
their side-glances of resentment, of envy and reproach : 
** You would not have done this at the Tuilleries if———” 
The breach of etiquette, so monstrous in those days, 
showed them but too clearly how much ground they had 
already lost. Perhaps they did not then know that, a 
few months before, this same etiquette had received, at 
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the Tuilleries, a far greater blow ; in the presence, too, of 
the very Dumouriez who was now so unmercifully 
cannonading them. Carlyle relates the fact with the 
same gusto for the unexpected whimsical. ‘When Citoyen 
Roland, Minister of the Interior, better known as the 
husband of Madame Roland, kissed hands on ‘his -short- 
lived appointment, an agitated supreme usher clutched 
Dumouriez’s arm. ‘* Monsieur! Do you see! Laces ! 
No buckles to his shoes.” ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur,” said the 
grim republican with a spice of unexpected humour, 
“tout est perdu |” (* All is lost ! ”) 

The author of “Sartor Resartus” had naturally a keen 
eye for what is absurd about clothes, great-coats and 
shoes. Even when he speaks of the dreadful tannery of 
Meudon, where the skins of guillotined aristocrats were 
made into soft leather suitable for clothing the armies of 
the republic, he could not refrain from hinting how useful 
this might prove to be for the “ scandalous want ” of the 
Sansculottes. 

He does not specially go out of his way to make a 
humorous point ; he hardly makes a comment of his own 
on the “Gold of Pitt” scares; he lets that absurdity 
work its own way into the reader’s mind by damnable 
iteration, until the reader begins to laugh of his own 
accord whenever he chances upon a patriot smelling out 
that ever-present bogey. On another instance of damn- 
able iteration—that of a member of the Convention who 
kept calling out for two mortal hours at regular intervals, 
“1 demand the arrest of scoundrels and poltroons!”— 
Carlyle, after an inaudible chuckle, merely remarks that 
for that matter he himself demands the same thing. 

We said just now that the humour was unconscious, in 
so far that the intention to amuse was far from the 
writer’s mind, but it is impossible to study his works 
without coming to the conclusion that he himself was 
grimly amused while he wrote, no matter how ghastly 
the details he was marshalling into a consecutive history. 
This characteristic is probably quite unique in literature ; 
no one except Carlyle could have written the history of 
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that terrible time, describing all its horrors in words of 
fire and flame, and yet with an actual -chuckle on every 
page of it. And this without for a moment losing his 
grasp on the shocking reality; we may shudder at the 
grisly mental pictures he evokes; the next instant we 
must smile at his whimsical comments on them. He is 
justly severe and speculates in philosophical dismay on 
the mad new religion officially decreed by Robespierre, 
but he does not forget to tell us how this chief of the 
Jacobins talked far too much about it, so much so that 
one of his red-capped colleagues told him: “I’m getting 
pretty sick of you and your Supreme Being !”’ 

Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic ” is a magnificent 
record of that wonderful achievement ; it is practically 
exhaustive, for in every municipal library of Holland, in 
the smallest towns, one finds books and pamphlets marked 
by Motley in Latin and in a small neat hand: “ This 
book has served me in compiling my work on the rise of 
the Dutch Republic.” Splendid as the work is, we 
venture to think a slight infusion of Carlyle’s peculiar 
style would have improved it. The subject-matter must 
have had great attractions for the author of Crom. 
well’s history, and the reason why he never attempted 
such a congenial task is that he most probably feared, as 
he did in the case of Cromwell, a want of personal fire 
and brimstone records of the principal actors—records 
which stood him in such good stead in the description of 
the French world-drama. Flat and unprofitable Motley’s 
book never could have been, but a spice of humour, of 
which he gives little sign, would not have come amiss in 
the description of that heroic, if dreary, struggle kept up 
for eighty long years amongst the dykes, ditches and canals 
of a watery country. 

It was always a safe gibe to laugh at the Dutch for 
rising in dead earnest only after the imposition of that 
iniquitous tax, the celebrated Tenth Penny. Oppression 
they could stand, it is often said, but you must not touch 
their pockets, This, as the after results have clearly 
shown, is an unfair view of the case. It is one thing to 
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suffer in body and quite another to suffer in pocket to 
such an extent. Seeing that by fair means or foul there’s 
no more to be squeezed out of you, I will take a tenth 
part of the dry pulp that’s left, and we cry quits! Man- 
kind has always been ‘‘ impatient of taxation,” and why 
should the Dutch have been less so? When a relative or 
a member of the household has suffered, even to death, 
for faith and freedom, there is a certain reflected glory 
left, but where is the glory in paying taxes? The empty 
room of the departed hero is kept sacred and is viewed 
from time to time with deep emotion and holy tears, but 
mankind views an empty cash-box with quite different 
feelings. Imagine the enraged burgher looking at his 
cherished guilders for the last time as his own, clapping 
on his felt hat to carry them to the hated Spaniard ; for 
in Holland they do not collect taxes, obligingly, as is done 
here ; they will not even take the trouble to come for 
your good money, you have to bring it yourself. 

Picture to yourself, then, that despairing burgher 
trudging along may be endless streets, miles of stagnant 
canals in which for two doits he would fling himself, or a 
Spaniard for choice, walking on such a soul-stirring 
errand. And that man, forsvoth, is not to rise because 
his pocket is picked, capable as he has shown himself to 
be to knock the very crown of Spain into a damaged 
second-hand article. The owner of that since dilapidated 
crown overreached himself; thatwas not a demand to make 
of a people prone, as the popular doggerel has it, to giving 
too little and asking too much ; a people to be described 
by one who knows them well as the most stiffly tenacious, 
the least yielding and obliging, on earth. They would 
not oblige Alva with that tenth penny ; they stuck man- 
fully to it in the face of tremendous odds; and for a 
reward they, under the Silent William and Maurice, 
finally got the wealth of all the Indies to refill their empty 
cash-boxes. 

If Carlyle had written their history he might possibly 
not have exhausted his material as thoroughly as Motley 
did, for his method of brilliant detached pictures was in 
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the nature of it fragmentary, but he would have talked 
with the natives, with the common people of to-day, so 
uncommonly like the Scotch even in their language ; 
their frugality, that quaint unpolished humour of theirs 
with which they would have explained their still heroic 
attachment to the cash-box, would have touched a respon- 
sive chord in the Scot, who would have given us vivid 
mental pictures of their heroic forefathers, over which one 
would hardly have known whether to laugh or to cry. 

Who that has read it can forget his ludicrous account 
of George II. trying to hoist the Dutch when, as one of 
the sea powers, they were disinclined to stand by their 
treaties? Would the tale told in the official language of 
the diplomatic correspondence on the subject have stuck 
so persistently to the memory? We actually seem to 
behold the little Britannic Majesty personally hoisting 
them, as by a dead lift, only to see them slip back over 
and over again in their #ative morass. ‘Lend a hand, 
then,” said George to everybody who would listen, 
“treaty obligations, don’t you see? They’re heavy but 
hoistable ; with a good pull and a long pull and a pull 
altogether we may yet get them on their fighting legs.” 
But it would not do; their cash-box kept them down— 
it was very heavy just then, and they wished to keep 
it so. 

It will not now, we think, be contested that the 
historian, to be successful, should be a somewhat pro- 
nounced humorist, especially the chronicler of our own 
times. What would our present life be worth, with all 
its strenuous striving, its scientific disillusions and struggle 
for existence, if no one could see any humour in it? Our 
descendants would have a very wrong idea of the 
beginning of the twentieth century if it were unfaithfully 
represented to them as a dry, colourless period without 
a decided vein of fun, amusement and humour running 
through it. Such could only be the age of the 
Puritans, when there were no theatres or music-halls, no 
concerts, dances, no innocent fun of any kind. Why, in 
those terrible days of the French Revolution, while the 
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blood ran daily and freely on the guillotine, not less than 
twenty-two theatres were open nightly in Paris alone; 
parties were given and dances—Bals des Victimes, where 
only they might dance who had lost at least one member 
of the family on the scaffold. It is on record—I do not 
happen to remember by whom, but the fact is true enough 
—that the ladies at those grisly- -gay assemblies wore a 
thin red ribbon round their fair white necks. Horrid 
and seemingly heartless symbolism could no further go; 
but all this only serves to confirm our contention that a 
solemn, humourless history cannot be a true one. 

We cannot but regret that the history of ancient Rome 
and Greece should be given us only in mummified form, 
smelling of the British Museum. To unroll the resinous 
swaddling-cloths of a deceased Pharaoh, to decipher the 
Rosetta Stone, or to read Gibbon’s“ Decline and Fall,”’seems 
to most people pretty much the same cheerless occupation. 
A literary Mark Tapley, cheerful under adverse circum- 
stances, would remember that Pharaoh must once have 
had a laugh in him; that this Rosetta Stone was erected 
for a purpose for which we ourselves would erect 
innumerable stones if we had the chance, to commemorate 
a remission of taxation ; that even Gibbon affords amuse- 
ment if we can read between the lines. Gibbon states 
gloomily that the Emperor Commodus hired himself out, 
at an immense salary, to amuse his subjects in the arena 
and to exhibit his own prowess, but he does not say any- 
thing of the remarks of the audience safely out of hearing ; 
they would have afforded entertaining reading. Handled 
in his severely-grotesque manner, Carlyle would have 
made that undignified emperor alive for us again. Did 
Imperial Majesty, we wonder, withdraw with a smirking 
gladiatorial bow to his dressing-room under the arches of 
the Colosseum, beaten black and blue, vowing by all the 
Olympians that he wouldn’t do it again for ten times the 
money ; that when he was again wanting cash he would 
screw it out of his grinning subjects by constitutional 
means, with infinitely less pain to the shins and other 
exposed parts of the imperial anatomy? No, for he 
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appeared, says Gibbon, on seven hundred and thirty-five 
days, receiving for every representation not less than eight 
thousand pounds of our money! It seems nearly incred- 
ible. What theatrical manager could afford to engage a 
star, even an imperial star, at something like three millions 
a year. Gibbon is a good authority, and the circumstance 
was exceptional, but we cannot help wondering if it is true. 

Could we suppose that the common gladiator, whose 
salary must have been woefully cut down to make up 
for this, beat him after the manner of Harlequin, with a 
dummy sword or cudgel warranted to make a maximum 
of noise with a minimum of hurt? This is probable 
enough, for Gibbon mentions (without the ghost of a 
smile again, though even Wegg in “ Our Mutual Friend ” 
must have smiled when he read out this about ‘‘Com- 
modious” to Mr. Boffin) that the emperor only allowed 
his antagonist a leaden sword. This was sensible of 
Commodus ; though according to modern ideas not very 
sportsman-like. The honour of fighting with the Master 
of the World was great, and the risk was greater. He 
was not the man to reward one for thoroughly thrashing 
him as he so well deserved; rather there was risk of after- 
consequences with a sack and the Tiber in them. More 
touches like this, which make all the ages kin, would 
have given Gibbon a greater circulation in the lending 
libraries. 

The students who can read between the lines and find 
out such matter for themselves in dry and ancient records 
are rare, though in the very oldest records we possess the 
unconscious humour is frequently very obvious. That 
magnificent epic, the Odyssey, though its ‘“‘surge and 
thunder ” would have been sadly marred by an actual 
joke, is, nevertheless, as a credible history of Odysseus, 
as full of suppressed sarcasm and humour as is Carlyle’s 
‘* Frederick the Great.” Making the fullest allowance for 
archaic exaggeration and for ways and habits to which we 
are no longer accustomed, we still must wonder and smile 
when we read how that doughty warrior, surnamed 
“Waster of Cities,” never lost an opportunity to weep 
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copiously, as much and as often as Aéneas himself, of 
whom the following is recorded in the old ballad : 


And then a thousand sighes he fet, 

And every sigh brought tears amaine ; 
That where he sate the place was wett 

As though he had sene those wars againe : 
So that the Queene, with ruth therefore, 
Said: Worthy Prince, enough, no more. 


At the supper given to him as a wandering stranger by 
King Alcinous, Odysseus was in such a sad mood that his 
host, hearing him “ groan heavily,” stopped the music 
with these words, as recorded by Homer : “‘ Hearken, ye 
captains and councillors, let Demodocus hold his hand 
from the loud lyre, for this song is nowise pleasing to all, 
From the time that we began to sup hath yonder stranger 
never ceased from woeful lamentation.” Here was a 
guest that ought to have been in request for dinner- 
parties and suppers. 

We do not know who Homer was; we are not sure 
that he wrote the Odyssey, and we cannot tell whether 
the suggested humour in this immortal classic was 
conscious or not. What must we think, for instance, 
of the case of the immortal cattle of Helios the Sungod ? 
The companions of Odysseus, being hungry, killed a few 
of the immortal cows, roasted them and ate them, to the 
unspeakable anger of their equally immortal owner. The 
thing seems to be next to an impossibility ; these rude 
warriors performed a feat that was never done before or 
since. Homer gravely relates it, but is aware that he is 
in a fix. So he says, as if that mended the matter: ‘“ The 
skins began to creep and the flesh bellowed upon the 
spit’ (as well it might), ‘both the roast and the raw, 
and there was a sound as the voice of kine,” 

Such an equivocal explanation would hardly do even 
for him, as he makes Odysseus drily remark ‘“‘ that he could 
find no remedy, the cattle were dead and gone.” There is 
sometimes true humour in stating an impossible fact with a 
grave face without laughter. The case reminds one of 
Heine’s remark when the villagers showed him a large stone 
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or hollow rock in the centre of the village, used by them 
as a water-trough, and said to have been dropped there in 
ancient times by the devil. He, like Homer, does not 
dispute the fact ; he simply accepts it for what it is worth, 
with the caustic remark:‘‘In those days the world was 
soft, and the devil was soft, and they made one another 
presents,” 

Whilst to a few it is the most deeply engrossing of 
studies, history cannot be said to be a popular branch of 
human knowledge; it would be really interesting to know 
how large a percentage of the population cares twopence 
about the past history even of their own country. This atti- 
tude is chiefly owing to a defective system of teaching ; 
from the very vastness of the field it is impossible to teach 
in schools more than the barest outlines of it. There is 
obviously no time for the details which could make 
this study a favourite with the young; they forget 
the soul-deadening 1250 So-and-so, 1260 So-and-so, as 
soon as they can, but they always remember that King 
Alfred burnt the cakes. Give them the Boscobel Tracts; 
there is, for the young, no humour in them, but boys 
don’t care for it, and they will soon be interested in 
Charles’s clumsy attempts to disguise himself—soot first, 
walnut-juice afterwards—any schoolboy would rejoice to 
think he would have done the job better, but he will 
remember the unfortunate Stuart all the longer for it. 

Grown-up students quickly enough detect the humour 
of a king so grateful that he grants his deliverer a pension 
—to be paid out of the public funds in perpetuity by the 
people who come after him! The Stuarts are all gone, 
but we still pay a trifle—at least we did so a few years 
ago and may do so still for what we know—to the 
descendants of the man who helped to disguise the 
fugitive Charles. For the sake of the humour of the 
thing we should not wish it to be otherwise; when 
Charles Lamb was swindled one day he said he did not 
regret the money, for the sake of having a conception of 
such a specious rogue; and in the same liberal spirit we 
do not grudge the minute fraction of a farthing it may 
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cost us individually per annum to share in this truly royal 
vicarious gratitude. The mournful Stuarts, true to their 
character, were often humorous without knowing it; 
witness James I, “his Proclamation ” on passing through 
Hinchinbrook in 1603, “That such crowds shall not 
gather round our Royal Person.” , 

We have not touched upon the debatable topic of 
church history, in which humour, moreover, must seem 
out of place. It is present, however, for all that, and in 
no small measure ; we may venture perhaps to mention 
two instances which can give no offence. When Laud, 
as chaplain to the king, reported on the religious condition 
of the people in Scotland, he was not aware how humorous 
he was when he wrote, “There is not a surplice in the 
country. I question if there be a tailor in the country 
that could cut you a decent surplice ; the tradition of 
religion seems lost.” The other instance is still more 
remarkable. One of the divines present at the Hampton 
Court Conference in 1603-4, who had grows up as a 
Roman Catholic, had a brother who became a Protestant. 
The two undertook to reason the matter out together and 
did it so effectively and to such good purpose that they 
converted each other, changing places and religion. Then, 
we must suppose, they had to begin afresh a controversy 
to which at this rate there could never be an end. 


Marcus REED. 


The Tourist and the Old 
Curiosity Shop 


P | ne the “collecting habit”’ has become increas- 
ingly prevalent during recent years must be 
apparent toall. If the reader himself has escaped, 

he will at least be acquainted with a friend who has fallen 

under its spell. But few realise how proficient in fraud 
the purveyor of “ objects of antiquity and interest’’ has 
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become. He, the dishonest dealer, simply fattens upon 
the ignorance of the amateur collector, especially during 
the holiday season. It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
one in ten of the “ antiquities” purchased by tourists at 
the popular holiday centres is genuine, or worth a tenth 
part of the price which has been paid for it. 

This applies not only to England, but. to the Continent 
as well. For instance, visitors to Paris are sometimes 
offered a curio which purports to be a genuine missive 
sent to London by “balloon post” during the siege. 
Written upon very thin paper, duly stamped and dated 
and officially marked par ba’lon monte, it has every 
appearance of genuineness. The tourist, with thoughts 
in his mind of fabulous prices which have recently been 
paid for unique documents, imagines that he has stumbled 
upon a prize, and gleefully pays the few francs demanded. 
Later, when he exhibits his “find” to some one better 
informed than himself, he learns that the whole thing is 
a beautifully executed photographic copy—that even the 
stamps are forged—and that the letter is worth, at the 
outside, a few pence. 

Again, people go to Switzerland and hear the cow- 
bells. ‘What a quaint, romantic sound!” they say; 
and later, to the dealer in curios, “Is it possible to buy 
a cow-bell for money?” The dealer rummages among 
his stock and eventually produces the required article— 
the only example, if we are to believe him, that he was 
ever able to induce a cowherd to part with. A price is 
named, paid, and the bell changes hands to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. But the buyer would probably be less 
charmed did he (or she) realise that the “ practically 
unique curio” is one of thousands manufactured annually, 
certainly in Germany, probably also in Birmingham, and 
exported to Switzerland especially to meet the demands 
of tourists. 

We have all heard of the “Egyptian antiquities ” 
which are packed off by the gross each year from English 
manufactories to be sold to tourists in the neighbourhood 
of the Pyramids. Birmingham, too, once did a fine 
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wholesale trade in idols for export to centres where 
civilisation and savagery meet, in order that the globe- 
trotter might not return to his hearth and home without 

a “genuine heathen god” in his trunk. Of late years, 
however, America has usurped this particular branch of 
the trade. It appears that “Uncle Sam” can manufac- 
ture idols more cheaply than “‘ Brum.” 

Most people know that old furniture is extensively 
“faked.” Few, however, realise to what heights of 
impudence dishonest dealers have soared. In France, old 
men—usually old soldiers—are actually employed to rub 
with the hand those parts of the furniture which in the 
ordinary way would become worn. This is done espe- 
cially in the case of spurious pre-Revolution pieces, 
genuine examples of which have attained great value. 
This practice does not yet appear to have extended to 
England, although devices for making the leg of a chair 
appear worm-eaten, or for reproducing a battered or kicked 
area, are commonly resorted to in London workshops. 

Perhaps the most perplexing phase of this fraudu- 
lent business is the constant use of genuine old oak in 
the manufacture of pseudo-antique pieces. The “faker” 
of furniture keeps his eyes open and buys up—usually at 
a nominal price—old church pews, beams, bedsteads, and 
the like. By this means he obtains a quantity of well- 
coloured wood, which is judiciously worked up into elabo- 
rate chests, corner- cupboards, sideboards and _ tables, 
These, when put upon the market, call for all the skill 
of the expert ere they can be denounced with certainty 
as “‘ fakes.” Needless to say the amateur is constantly 
deceived by them. 

Equally perplexing are the processes known to the 
trade as “carving up” and “ veneering over.” The first 
is explained by the fact that, roughly speaking, the value 
of old oak furniture varies according to the amount of 
work upon it. Thus a genuine but sparingly carved 
piece is taken, extra carving is added by an expert hand, 
and the whole is carefully treated with stains to obliterate 
all traces of the fraud. 
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“Veneering over” is yet another workshop trick. A 
few scrolls or a little ribbon-work being added to an 
inferior piece of Chippendale, the price is much increased. 
Or a bulky piece of Victorian furniture is carefully 
whittled down and decorated by a skilled hand, and 
turned into the most attractive “ Chippendale ” imagin- 
able. Sheraton furniture is also subject to serious “ re- 
production.” Much of the genuine was exquisitely 
veneered with satin-wood from the West Indies, upon 
which panels were painted by artists of the period. Nowa- 
days satin-wood from the East Indies, not so broad in the 
marking, is commonly used by manufacturers of furni- 
ture; but the “ fakers” of Sheraton are careful to obtain 
their supplies from the West Indies. They then take 
genuine pieces of oak furniture, carefully veneer them, 
and transfer to them prints of paintings by one of the 
old artists. These are then touched up with colour, the 
paint is artificially cracked, as though by time, and fic- 
titious signs of age are given to the exposed corners of 
the piece so that it has all the appearance of having with- 
stood years of hard wear. Finally, genuine old. metal- 
work is often screwed on; and the finished production, 
when put upon the market, has ere now deceived judges 
of mature experience. 

So much for the manufacture of these elaborate false- 
hoods. The manner in which they are palmed off upon 
an unsuspecting—or, perhaps, a suspecting—public is no 
less cunningly devised. ‘The experienced dealer does not 
“push ’’ his wares. Rather does he encourage his cus- 
tomers to explore the dusty recesses of his establishment. 
Something at length attracts attention—perhaps a little 
spinning chair covered with dust and cobwebs. The 
dealer brings it to the light, dusts it with care, while he 
professes forgetfulness as to how and whence he obtained 
it. A little haggling follows, and a price is fixed. The 
customer is convinced that he has secured a bargain, while 
the dealer knows that he has made a handsome profit. 
He also knows how to procure another little chair to 
replace the one which he has just sold. 
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Dealers are becoming more and more cunning with 
each year. It is now a common practice with them to 
visit country districts which are periodically overrun with 
tourists, and to make confederates of the rustics. Thus 
country cottage treasures which have been found appa- 
rently quite by chance, are by no means free from 
suspicion. In recent years quite a number of cases have 
been recorded of which the following is typical: A 
neophyte collector not without difficulty has borne away 
in triumph an oak corner-cupboard or a bit of old Leeds 
pottery, The country folk, with touching honesty and 
simplicity, have protested that the thing possesses no 
value—save to themselves as a cherished heirloom. Per- 
haps the old grandmother has actually shed a tear at the 
thought of parting with something that her “ good man” 
bought for her when they set up housekeeping. Still, it 
is finally decided that the gentleman must take it away if 
he has set his heart upon it. As to the price, this is left 
for the gentleman to decide ; whereupon he adds an extra 
crown to the figure which he had at first decided to 
offer. 

Could anything be more straightforward or convincing ? 
Alas for the depravity of human nature! On a subse- 
quent day the dealer turns up in his trap. ‘ You've 
sold that little cupboard ? Good! Well, here’s another 
just like it.” Then follows the settlement, when profits 
are divided. 

Continental dealers not unfrequently put forward a 
genuine article in the first instance. Then, when the 
bargain has been struck, an offer is made to pack the 
“piece” free of charge for its journey to England or 
America. Needless to say this offer is usually accepted, 
and the buyer goes on his way rejoicing. The dealer 
retires to the mysterious workshops at the back of his 
premises, and carefully packs up a modern copy of the 
object which he has just sold. In numerous instances 
the substitution is never detected ; but even when the 
buyer does realise that he has been duped, his chance of 
redress is small indeed. Nine times out of ten he would 
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merely throw good money after bad by invoking the 
law. 

Quite recently, to the writer’s knowledge, a gentleman 
spending his summer vacation in Spain, and wandering 
into a curiosity shop, was shown two fine oak chairs, up- 
holstered in leather, and described (probably quite cor- 
rectly) as part of a suite which had figured in a deceased 
cardinal’s palace. The gentleman knew something of old 
furniture, and after a careful examination of the chairs 
agreed to purchase them for £6 each. Had he taken 
them away there and then he would have secured a bar- 
gain. But he agreed to a proposal that they should be 
packed and sent to his address in England. 

In due course the chairs arrived, and an expert was 
called in to admire. He condemned them almost at a 
glance, pushing back the leather to show that the maker 
had not even troubled to give the oak a semblance of 
age where its surface was hidden from view. ‘The chairs 
were good honest modern workmanship, but were worth- 
less in every other respect. Their value was, perhaps, 
fifteen shillings each. So that the gentleman had certainly 
dropped at least a ten pound note on his bargain. 

Not the least remunerative branch of the fraudulent 
dealer’s trade is that concerned with porcelain and 
pottery ‘‘fakes.” These, nowadays, are both varied in 
nature and numerous in individual pieces. Almost all 
the best, and therefore the most dangerous, come to us 
from France. They are chiefly imitations of Chelsea, 
Worcester and Oriental-Lowestoft. A Parisian firm 
sends its traveller to London each year for three months, 
and thus disposes of several thousands of pounds’ worth 
of its wares annually in this country. Moreover, there 
is a wholesale house in London, well known to most 
dealers and to many collectors of standing, where 
French-made imitations of old china may be seen and 
purchased—always provided, of course, that the visitor 
can advance evidence to show that he is “‘in the trade.” 
The French-made imitations of Chelsea and Worcester 
have facsimiles of the fabrigue marks of these factories 
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placed upon them, and many of the pieces are so clever 
as to impose a constant tax upon the judgment of ex- 
perienced collectors: Needless to say the beginner is 
constantly victimised. The French are very clever, too, 
in their imitations of old Oriental-Lowestoft. The actual 
Lowestoft works, as every collector knows, were closed 
in 1804. But almost immediately after this date 
spurious examples of the porcelain, of French origin, 
made their appearance in the market, and have continued 
to vex the soul of the collector ever since. 

Pottery “fakes” have only been put forward of recent 
years. To-day, however, they are to be found in almost 
all but the most reputable dealers’ shops. Many of them 
originate on the Continent, but some are of English 
manufacture. A pottery has actually been founded at 
Leeds for the purpose of turning out articles in 
imitation of old Leeds ware. These are being marked 
“Leeds pottery” in exact imitation of the genuine 
old pieces produced ninety or one hundred years ago. 
French-made imitations of old delft are also very com- 
monly seen, and silver lustre is another class of 
pottery of which many modern reproductions exist, 
although the fine smoothness and “finish” which 
characterise the genuine old pieces are lacking. The most 
popular ‘‘ fakes”’ in pottery at the present time, however, 
are probably ‘“‘ Toby jugs.” These are scattered broad- 
cast throughout the country by the wholesale firms. 
They represent “Nelson,” ‘John Bull,” and other 
appropriate characters, and are exceedingly well made. 
At seaside resorts, when allowed to become thickly 
coated with dust, they are often the means of drawing 
money from the pockets of the unwary or inexpert 
bargain-hunter. ‘Their cost to the unscrupulous dealer 
is about six shillings each. As “genuine old pieces” 
they will fetch as much as a couple of pounds. 

Among the many spurious medieval antiquities which 
flood the markets, the most remarkable date back some 
forty years. The name of their actual designer has 
never been discovered, but it is known that two men 
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named “ Billy ” and “ Charley,” living at Rosemary Lane, 


Tower Hill, carried on a remunerative trade by making 
casts of daggers, medals, figures, etc. (the originals, be it 
noted, were of an entirely fictitious character), and dis- 
tributing them among workmen engaged in deep 
excavations in and near London. The “fakes” were 
buried, and subsequently ‘‘ discovered” in the presence 
of a likely onlooker. So successful was this plan that 
the shops of dealers soon became deluged with these 
shams, by which, for many months, dealers and collectors 
were alike deceived. Eventually, however, it was pointed 
out that despite the superficial air of antiquity possessed 
by these “fakes,” a close examination always revealed 
incongruities of workmanship and design. Their maker, 
though ingenious, lacked knowledge. His inscriptions 
were meaningless, his dates absurd, as were also the 
details of armour, head-dresses and ornament introduced 
into the designs. Thus these “Billy and Charley” 
forgeries constitute no danger in so far as the experienced 
antiquary is concerned. On the other hand, beginners 
are frequently victimised even at the present day, the 
more so because of the remarkably wide range which this 
particular series of ‘“‘fakes” has attained. They have 
been carried to distant parts of the globe, such as South 
Africa, and have been brought home again by travellers 
as curiosities of value; they are constantly turning up in 
the shops of dealers, and in sale rooms; while they are 
at times excavated, in a perfectly genuine manner, by 
workmen in and around London. These notable 
‘fakes ”” have actually acquired a certain money value 
as curiosities, and will command as much as three or four 
shillings each at auction, the buyer being fully aware of 
the nature of his purchase. 

The above remarks on “fakes” and forgeries are 
intended merely as suggestions concerning a far-reaching 
evil. It would be impossible in a short article to treat 
the subject fully. The fact that there is a very general 
outcry among collectors for legislation in this direction 
speaks for itself. A recent writer on the subject urges 
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that a law forbidding the sale of spurious antiquities 
should be framed, and that all such objects should 
become liable to seizure when offered as genuine. Until 
such a law is passed, dishonest dealers will continue to 
flourish, Frankly, the best advice that can be offered 
under existing circumstances to the would-be collector of 
small experience may be expressed in one word, namely, 
“Don’t.” But if you must collect, a hint given some 
years ago to a novice in china-buying by Mr. Frederick 
Litchfield will prove invaluable. It applies equally to 
the purchase of all kinds of antiquities and curios. When 
buying from dealers he advised a system of cash payment, 
the buyer to be furnished on the spot with a detailed 
description of his purchase, written upon the invoice to 
which his receipt is appended. In this way the invoice 
forms a kind of guarantee that no honest tradesman will 
object to render; while, in the case of dishonest traders, 
who might be prepared to set aside a mere verbal 
description if it were subsequently challenged, the 
detailed invoice would entitle the aggrieved buyer to 
recovery of the price should error or deception be 
proved. 
Percy Co tins. 


From the Greek of Antiphilus 


LADLY returning to my native shore, 
es “* Rejoice,” said I, ‘‘ my pilgrimage is 0 er, 
And restful happiness i is mine at last.” 
Scarce had I spoken ere the tempest’s blast 
Had hurled me backward, and the envious sea 


Was flinging its fierce billows over me. 


Be on your guard in every word you say ; 

Boast not “ To-morrow,” neither vaunt “ To-day ” 
Lest Nemesis, enthroned in sleepless might, 
Engulph you in the everlasting night. 


MIcHAEL BARRINGTON, 











. Some Letters of a Queen of Spain 


MONG the many princesses who have shared 
A the throne as Queens-Consort of Spain, there is 
no more charming and sympathetic figure than 
that of Marie Louise Gabrielle of Savoy, wife of 
Philip V. This little princess was the second daughter of 
Victor-Amadeus II., Duke of Savoy, and of his Duchess, 
Anne of Orleans. She was born on September 22, 1688, 
and was married by proxy at Turin on September 11, 
1701, when she had not completed her thirteenth year, to 
His Majesty, Philip V. of Spain, then aged close on 
eighteen. 
Her grandmother, known as Madame Royale—for she ~ 
had acted as Regent during the minority of Victor- 
Amadeus II.—was the Princess Jeanne Baptiste de 
Nemours, an ambitious and far-seeing woman, who had 
anticipated for her granddaughters the possibility of 
royal marriages. The elder of the two was already the 
wife of the Duke of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV., 
and heir to the throne of France. 

From her earliest years Marie Louise was confided to 
the care of the Comtesse Frangoise de Lucinge, a lady of 
exceptional talent, who was enabled to develop the good 
feelings and intelligence of ‘the little princess by the care- 
ful education she bestowed upon her, and to whom much 
of the credit must be given for the wisdom and tact dis- 
played by the princess in her later life. 

Her wedding at such an early age was of course merely 
a question of high politics. Philip V. was anxious to 
keep on good terms with the Duke of Savoy, and so—with 
the consent of the King of France—asked the hand of 
his younger daughter in marriage. This was willingly 
accorded, the more so as it affirmed the eventual right of 
succession which Victor-Amadeus had acquired under the 
will of Charles II. 

The marriage was celebrated by proxy with consider- 
able pomp at Turin, and on the following day, September 
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12, 1701, the little Queen Marie Louise started for 
Nice, where she was to find the combined fleet of Spain, 
France and Naples, under the command of Don Emmanuel 
Sylva, awaiting her either at Villefranche or Monaco, to 
take her to Barcelona. 

The rate of progress was slow, for on the 17th the 
Queen had only reached Sospello, where she rested all 
day at the house of the Baron Blancardi de ia Turbie, 
and received with the greatest affability a present offered 
to her by the Syndics in the name of the town. On the 
previous night the corfége had slept at Tenda, Her 
Majesty being lodged by the Chianea family. From here 
the girl-Queen wrote the first of the touching little series 
of letters to which this article refers, They have been 
taken from the Royal Archives at Turin, and I am indebted 
for my knowledge of them to M. de Orestis, by whom 
they were recently reproduced in Nice Historique, the 
interesting official publication of the Academia Nissarda, 
which, under the Presidency of Dr. A. Baréty, has of late 
years published much good work. 

From Tenda Marie Louise wrote as follows to her 
grandmother, Madame Royale: 

Tenpa, September 16. 

I am quite sure, dearest grandmamma, of the grief you have felt ‘at 
our parting, from the kindness which you have always shown to me. I 
entreat you not to address me as “ Your Majesty,” for the name of 
your dear grandchild is much more to my taste. It is not necessary to 


remind me to keep my affection for you, dearest grandmamma, for 
that is very great and imbued with the greatest respect. . . . 


The next. day the first letter to her mother was dis- 
patched, as soon as she arrived at Sospello; the gorges 
which so depressed the little Queen must have been those 
of Fontan and Saorgio, in the valley of the Roya: 


SospeLio, September 17. 


I am very glad, dearest mother, that Madame Cavalieri forgot my 
box, since that has given me the pleasure of receiving your dear letters, 
Carlino arrived this morning just as we were coming out of church, and 
gave me news of you which pleased me, since it was good. I forgot to 
tell you, in my last letter, that we slept at Tenda. I made the Baroness 
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Palavicini, Madame de Cirié, and the Marquis de Sales play at ombre, 
and I kept coming and going, and took Madame de Cirié’s hand to 
make her learn. Instead of dining I had some tea, as I had a head- 
ache, and after that we went to Benediction at the Cathedral, which is 
quite a fine church considering the size of the town. Just before supper 
M. de Castel Rodrigue came to my room with the Marquis de Dronero, 
who told me they had not the regulations for my journey with them, 
and that they did not know at all what was arranged under the head of 
eating alone or with the ladies-in-waiting ; that they thought it possible 
I should eat by myself on the ship, and so it would be uncivil to the 
ladies not to sup with them, and that we could do so if we liked ; so we 
began yesterday evening with great content. 

We started this morning at the same time as yesterday, and arrived 
at Breil at eleven o’clock ; and set out again at 3 for Sospello where we 
have just arrived. We could not see the sea from the top of the hill as 
the weather wascloudy, This morning we passed through every horror of 
gloom, for of a truth all these mountains and rocks are terrifying and fright- 
ful. You compliment me, dear mother, on my birth; it is rather my duty 
to thank you for having brought me into the world. Yesterday evening 
M. de Castel Rodrigue wanted to show us a Spanish compliment, to 
make us play at Quinti/lo—that is five-handed ombre—and was desirous 
of giving us gold counters that he has had made. But he could not do 
so, as we did not play. 

My dear mother, there is a great sadness in my heart, very great, 
and chiefly at night when I wake up and find myself all alone: I assure 
you, my dear mother, that I am indeed very sensible of the goodness 
you have shown to me, by the love which I feel for your dear self ; and 
I am very sorry I am not clever enough to express it better to you, as 
well as the reverence which I have for you, and which will be very great 
all my life. 


The arrival of Her Catholic Majesty at Nice on the 
next evening, September 18, was a solemn affair, and is 
recorded by the chroniclers Torrini and Louis Durante. 
The former relates that the Queen’s entrance was very 
splendid. As soon as she arrived at the Porte Pairoliére, 
the guns of the chateau fired a royal salute of a hundred 
and fifty guns, while the town batteries added a further 
welcome of twenty-four guns. The city wasso brilliantly 
illuminated that it was like daylight. There was a great 
crowd in the Rue Droite, where the Queen passed, 
carried in a sedan chair, with her ladies-in-waiting and 
gentlemen on horseback, and the windows were packed 
with people. 

On her arrival at the palace, the fisher-folk commenced 
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their ball on the Grande Place; but the most attractive 
sight of all was that of the twelve galleys, which were 
close in shore in full view of the palace, each brilliantly 
illuminated—especially the flag-ship, which fired a triple 
salute. The ships did not leave till after midnight, and 
the town gates remained open too. 

Durante adds a few details to this account. He says 
that Nice had never before presented such a sumptuous 
appearance. On the Queen’s arrival, saluted by the 
booming of cannon, the ringing of all the church bells and 
the unanimous acclamations of the populace, Her 
Majesty, who had travelled in a palanquin, descended 
at the Porte Pairoli¢re, where the Governor, the Senate, 
the High Steward, the Consuls, and all the principal 
persons of the city awaited her. A guard of honour, 
composed of the chief gentlemen of the town, was 
admitted to Her Majesty’s presence to serve as a 
body-guard ; she was conducted to the palace, in con- 
formity with ancient custom, under a canopy ; the streets 
traversed by the procession were garlanded and strewn 
with flowers; the crowd of gentlemen in attendance, 
equerries and pages, showed a great variety of costumes 
and richness of apparel. 

On the following day, September 19, the Queen went 
to hear Mass at the Cathedral of Ste. Réparate, where she 
was received by the Consuls in their official robes and the 
Bishop in his Pontifical vestments. During the ceremony 
an ode of homage to the Queen, composed by the arch- 
priest Ludovic Raiberti, was sung. In the evening the 
town was again illuminated as on the previous night, and 
the fish-wives had another ball, at which they sang a song 
in patois, composed by Canon Garino. 

On the 20th the Pope’s Legate, Cardinal Joseph 
Archinto, Archbishop of Milan, sent by Clement XI. to 
greet the new Queen-Consort of Spain, and to bear her 
the Golden Rose as a proof of His Holiness’ affection, 
arrived at the Monastery of Saint Pons. 

His Eminence insisted on being received with all the 
honours due to his rank, but the Queen’s suite, pretend- 
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ing to have received to ordets, protracted the preliminary 
atratigements. 

The Duke of Savoy was not then on good terms with 
the Pope, and would have been delighted to do his 
Ambassador a bad turn; so he put forward the suggestion 
that the Legate should be received by the Queen on 
Spanish territory, that is to say, on board His Catholic 
Majesty’s galleys, either at Antibes or at Monaco, but in 
ahy case, beyond the borders of his own States. Finally 
it was decided to receive His Eminence at Nice, and this 
was done somewhat summarily as if it was desired to get 
rid of him as soon as possible. 

During this period of waiting the Queen found time 
to write to her mother a naive little letter, in which 
public and private matters are touched on in a charmingly 
childish way : 


Nice, September 24. 


I am very happy, dear mother, for I received your dear letters to- 
day. The first days after my arrival the sea was quite calm, but 
yesterday and the day before it was very rough, which frightened us a 
little. 

I do not mention the magnificence of the galleys, for Madame de 
Besteng will soon tell it you far better than I can, for I have not yet 
seen them. My four ladies and Madame de Massérano went one morning 
to Villefranche to see them, being afraid that if they waited they would be 
unable to see them at all. They went by sea, and not one of them felt 
ill. Madame des Noyers went on the sea, but she only stayed a few 
moments, and did not feel ill either, Yestetday she wished to go again, 
but beginning to feel a little indisposed, she did not caré to go further. 
Thérése, who went, was ill, but it is true that the sea was not very 
smooth. 

We thought up to this moment that I should receive the Legate at 
Monaco. M. de Castel Rodrigue had already sent to tell the Prince of 
Monaco, who, I believe, is much annoyed to know now that the meet- 
ing will not take place there. The Legate is very pleased about it. I 
believe everything will be done to-morrow, and that we shall go on 
board on Monday. I thank you heartily, my dear Mother, for your 
prayers to the Almighty for my health, which is very good at present, 
thank God. The mallows which I took had no effect, and did not prove 
efficacious, even once. 

I gave your messages, my dear Mother, in fact I went beyond your 
instructions, for I have also given your compliments to all my ladies ; 
as I feared they might be hurt at your remembering Mesdames de 
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Masserano, des Noyers, and de Besteng and not mentioning them: I 
do not think you will be annoyed with me. 

I shall always continue, as far as in me lies, to make myself beloved 
by my behaviour, since that is pleasing to you, and also contributes to 
my happiness. I do not “at any message to grandmamma, as I am 
going to write to her. 

I will end by begging you to be so good as ever to continue your 
affection for me, which I will merit by the reverence and affection I have 
for your beloved and lovable person. I beg you to kiss my dear little 
brothers fer me, and thank the elder one! for what he has written. If 
I might venture, I would beg you, too, to give my remembrances to the 
Princesse de la Cisterne and to the Marquise Delmare. If I thonght it 
would please them, I would write to them. 


On the 26th, matters having been at length arranged, 
the Cardinal-Legate left the Monastery of Saint Pons, 
whither the Marquis de Sales, one of the gentlemen-in- 
waiting, went to fetch him with a brilliant following, and 
made his entry into the town in the afternoon of the same 
day, escorted by a company of halberdiers. He was 
accompanied by a great number of gentlemen and Italian 
prelates magnificently habited. The Bishop of Nice at the 
head of his Chapter went to meet the Legate beyond the 
Paillon bridge, and received him under a canopy of cloth 
of silver. After acknowledging the greetings of the 
Comte Maurice de Roubion, Introducer of Ambassadors, 
at the gates of the Palace, he was met half way up the 
staircase by the Comte de Balbian, the Queen’s Major- 
domo, who conducted him to the Guard Room ; after a 
few moments rest here, the Grand Master of the House- 
hold, the Marquis de St. Georges, came to inform him 
that Her Majesty awaited him in the Throne Room. 

Marie Louise, in full Court dress, was seated on a dais 
hung with crimson velvet fringed with gold ; she rose on 
the Cardinal’s entrance, and made several steps forward, 
without, however, descending from the dais. 

His Eminence expressed to the Queen how great was 
the satisfaction of His Holiness at a marriage, which 
ought to consolidate a lasting peace between France, 
Spain, and the House of Savoy; he then offered her the 


1 Afterwards Charles Emmanuel III. of Savoy. 
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customary good wishes for her private happiness, and pre- 
sented the Golden Rose. 

The Legate was reconducted, with the same honours as 
before, to the Palace of the Comte Lascaris, where he 
gave audience to the clergy, the nobility, and all the 
persons of eminence in the town. Three days later he 
started on his return to Milan, taking the road over the 
Col di Tenda, very well satisfied with the reception which 
had been given to him. 

Marie Louise herself does not seem to have been greatly 
impressed by the Cardinal; she wrote the same evening 
to her mother the following very full account of his 
visits : 

Nice, September 26. 

I am writing you three letters to-day, my dearest mother, with very 
great pleasure.. You will have news of me from Marseilles, for the 
Comte de Sales is coming as far as there. I must tell you that Madame 
la Princesse des Ursins! has evidently received instructions, for she has 
not yet been to see me; so I shall see her to-morrow for the first time. 
I have just received, my dear Mother, the three audiences of the Legate: 
he made his entry this morning. He was habited in such fashion that 
I could not keep from laughing. Madame de Besteng will tell you 
what he looked like. We went to the Bishop’s Palace to see ‘him pass ; 
he went straight to the Cathedral where the Te Deum was sung, and 
then he came directly here : before five o’clock we had his second 
audience, and an hour later his last, when he gave me the Golden Rose, 
the Corpo Santo and some Agnus Dei, and presented his suite: he is 
very pleased with this morning’s dinner, and I think he will be equally 
contented with the supper this evening. He should have blessed the 
galleys this evening ; but as the sea is somewhat rough, they have not 
been abie to come. M. de Castel Rodrigue has given the present to 
Madame des Noyers for the Cardinal Legate. I beg you, dear mother, 





1 | have throughout these letters preserved the French orthography, 
though here the title of Princesse des Ursins would look more familiar if 
written “ Orsini.” This lady was by birth Marianne de la Trémoille, 
whose first husband was the Prince de Talleyrand ; she married a 
second time shortly after his death, her new lord being Prince Flavius 
Orsini, Duc de Bracciano and S. Gemini, a grandee of Spain, and a 
Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece, who at this time had been 
dead some two years. The King of Spain, on his marriage with the 
Princess Marie Louise, had appointed her to be Chief Lady-in- Waiting 
to the new Queen, which caused much jealousy among the principal 
ladies of the Spanish nobility. Madame des Ursins played a prominent 
part at Court throughout the Queen’s lifetime. 
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if I ought to write some letters, to let me know, I mean to what ladies 
you think it would give pleasure. I am sending the Corpo Santo to 
the Chapel of the Holy Shroud, as well as the Golden Rose. As to 
the Agnus Dei, | have made one box of them for Mother Mary of the 
Angels, and another for Father Valpé. I have written six letters this 
evening, and this is the seventh ; you cannot say that I am lazy ; that 
I assure you I will never be, since I am always so happy when I can 
find an opportunity of begging you to love a daughter who has so 
great an affection for her dearest mother, that she cannot express it. 


On the 27th, after considerable delay, the little Queen 
set out for Spain; but the fleet only got as far as 
Antibes, and it was a somewhat uncomfortable cross- 
ing, if we may judge by the frank remarks written to the 
duchess by her daughter. 

It is a sad letter, this last one which follows; the 
final wrench at parting, not only from her dear ones but 
her country as well, to face an unknown future in a 
foreign land as the wife of a husband whom she had 
never seen, making her tender young heart almost too 
fullfor words. She laments the parting from her ladies, 
but adds touchingly, ‘‘I hope the King will quite console 


” 


me. 
Antizes, September 28. 


I am very pleased to have an opportunity of giving you my news, my 
dearest mother. I will begin by telling you that I thought I should never 
start yesterday, for it had been arranged for the morning, and when it 
was time, they came to tell me I could not go on board : there wasa 
great fuss; at one moment they said I could not go, the next minute 
they declared the opposite. In the end, I started from Nice at three 
o'clock : I received your dear letter a moment before leaving : I thought 
that the messenger who had been sent to you would return—I was quite 
taken aback when M. de Castel Rodrigue told me he would not come 
back. I executed your commission to Madame des Ursins : I assure you 
she is very kind and has much wit, but all the same, I cannot help re- 
gretting my other ladies very much, to whom I have said good-bye with 
real sorrow. Yesterday I felt ill and was sick, which has made me afraid 
of the days to come. Last night Madame des Ursins slept in my room, 
as well as Madame des Noyers, who suffered a great deal too: we all 
three had bugs, which kept us awake the whole night ; all the same I 
am very well. 

This morning the wind was against us; so after dinner we came here 
to sleep and to avoid the bugs. I should have begun my letter by de- 
scribing to you the magnificence of our galley ; but being ill somewhat 
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disgusted me with it, which made me very anxious for my crossing to be 
finished, 

I am feeling very sad here, for it is the most miserable village you can 
imagine. I was forgetting to tell you the best of all: as soon as we 
arrived M. de Lucque offered me a very handsome collation, and after- 
wards there was some rather pretty music; but you will understand, 
dear mother, that that did not much rejoice me. I begin to wonder 
how I shall be able to live in Spain without a single lady of Piedmont 
in my suite, for at this moment, when I have some still, the prospect 
begins to produce an effect on me ; but on the other hand, I hope that 
the King will quite console me. 

I am very sorry to hear of my father’s illness, but trust it has been 
no more serious than mine. You regretted, dear mother, that you did 
not come to Nice; I assure you that I have felt the same regret on my 
side; but even had you come there, we should be parted at the present 
moment ; so one must be patient. My heart is so full that I can say 
no more to you abeut it, except, dearest mother, to assure you of my 
affection, and to embrace you with all my heart. 

Be sure that I have so great a reverence and such deep tenderness 
for you that | know not what terms to employ to be able to express it 
to you, 


Here, then, is the end of this charming series of child’s 
letters, -which shows the spirit in which Marie Louise of 
Savoy entered on her life as Queen-Consort of Spain. 
History doves not belie their promise, for, forced to play a 
a great ré/e in very critical times in her adopted country, 
the young Queen was idolised by the Spanish people. 
Twice did she rule the Kingdom as Regent, in 1702 and 
1709, and on her early death at Madrid on February 14, 
1714, when she was not yet twenty-six years of age, great 
demonstrations of grief showed the affection and esteem 
in which she was held by the whole of Spain. 7 


J. D. E. Lovetanp. 


Freshwater Fish 


O one who possesses the heart of a fisherman can 
N view without sympathy the departure of a 
crowded excursion train filled with sportsmen 

bent on a ploy to the Lincolnshire waters, where with 
rod and line they can pass a few hours away from the 
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labours of the workshop and coal mine. For weeks past 
this day has been looked forward to; the tackle has 
been purchased, tested, and arranged in the square-shaped 
baskets which are so handy for holding all requirements, 
including lunch and bait. Rods have been put together, 
and joints oiled preparatory to sliding them into their 
cases, with the extra spare top in the event of accident, for 
the occasion is an important one, as the club will award 
prizes after the match. You may read expectancy in the 
faces of this fishing-party, which will last them till the 
umpire calls time, and the fish are brought in to be 
weighed and counted. 

The trout and salmon fisherman may turn up his nose 
at this kind of sport, and wonder why so many men can 
be found to line a canal or river bank for hours, sitting 
on their baskets angling for coarse fish, but that is because 
he only understands one class of fishing. Place him 
alongside one of these humble experts, and he will soon 
find that they possess an art in ne way inferior to his 
own. The fine tackle with its hair line and almost 
invisible gut, and the deft cast which sends the maggot 
weighted with a single shot well over the rushes into the 
deep water would puzzle his untried hand, and I venture 
to say his record at the end of the day would be of the 
poorest. 

Nor, again, can the ordinary individual appreciate what 
such a day’s outing is to the workman. He may be 
employed in the rolling mills, where the plates of red-hot 
metal try the eyes with their heated glare, or he may be 
a miner spending his day at the coal-face, with only the 
safety-lamp as his illumination, ‘The train removes him 
far from all this, down to the green meadow where he 
sits by the cool water with the flag-iris and bull-rush at 
his feet, and he wields his little roach rod with the same 
hope and expectation as the salmon-fisher feels when he 
throws his huge fly upon the swirling stream. The fruit 
of his labours may not be as exciting when he tussles 
with his fish, but the feeling is the same in proportion, 
It is a great rest to the mind, also, to be abstracted from 
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the cares and worries of life, and this is shared by all who 
delight in fishing. 

Many people cannot understand the feeling which 
prompts a man to sit for hours in solitude by the water- 
side and brave the discomforts of cold and wet. Such, 
however, have not any conception of the angling passion, 
and the effects it produces in the mind. It has been 
asked, ‘‘ Cannot you take walking exercise in place of it? 
Is it not more invigorating for mind and body to tramp 
away over hills and dales, than to sit fishing hour after 
hour, a prey to your own thoughts and solitude?” The 
angler will reply to this, that when he goes out walking 
his cares and worries, like a cloud of gnats about his head, 
follow him buzzing all the while, and the labour of his 
body brings no relief to his mind. You cannot walk 
down cares any more than you can beat down the gnats 
with your walking-stick. Very different is the case of the 
man who likes fishing. From the moment he takes his 
rod in his hand, and fixes his tackle, and makes his cast 
upon the water, every thought vanishes excepting the one 
absorbing interest of taking fish. While he is engrossed 
in this the hours fly by unheeded. The gnats may buzz 
and hum about his head, but the cares are gone. The 
solitude, far from being a drawback and causing depres- 
sion of spirit, is a matter for congratulation, for a shadow 
on the water would disturb the fish, and the talk of 
a companion distract the fisherman’s attention, which is 
wholly absorbed by the work he has in hand. There are 
few pursuits in life which have such a power of abstrac- 
tion, and a man is to be envied who can find a relief from 
his worries and troubles by the waterside. 

I remember once talking to a fisherman, fresh from a 
match, who gave me a curious instance of this abstrac- 
tion. He happened to be placed next to a man who, in 
the hope of securing a large fish, had provided himself 
with a wasp-cake. He carried this in one of his coat 
pockets, and in the other he had a slice of spice-cake. 
From the moment of throwing in the man never took his 
eyes off his small quill float, and he seemed to be almost 
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hypnotised. He got no bite for a long time, and, 
beginning to feel hungry» he placed his spare hand in his 
coat pocket, broke off a bit of cake, and ate it. This 
went on till the cake was all eaten, and then the float 
dipped and he caught a fish. In a few moments the 
fisherman next him heard a cry of despair, and inquired 
what had happened. He had no more bait, for in his 
abstracted state he had eaten the wasp-cake instead of the 
spice-cake in the other pocket! You certainly cannot 
have your cake and eat it, the proverb tells us, and this 
was a case in point. | 

In the days of our forefathers what we call coarse fish 
were held in far higher esteem than they are now, and 
every country house had its stew-ponds where fish were 
carefully reared and preserved. The moats round old 
castles served the same purpose, and all monastic build- 
ings had elaborate provision for fish diet on fasting days. 
This was before the railways distributed sea-fish all over 
the country by quick trains, and it may be said that the 
decline of freshwater fish culture began from that time, 
But the art of cooking coarse fish has also disappeared, - 
and nobody nowadays will thank you for a dish of dace, 
or roach, or chub; yet there was a time when these 
formed part of the regular food of the people. 

I was staying a few weeks ago in a country house 
which had an excellent stew-pond, sadly overgrown with 
weeds, but still full of roach, eel, pike, and perch, and 
after a great deal of persuasion I got my host to consent 
to my procuring some perch for the dinner-table. I 
know no fish more excellent than a perch if properly 
cooked. It is not one whit inferior to a trout, but I 
admit it requires more careful preparation for the table. 
To begin with, it has scales which have to be removed 
by scraping, and they fly all over your face if you are not 
careful. J always make it a rule, when sending a catch of 
perch to the kitchen, to express my appreciation of the 
trouble | am giving, and this has its effect. The great 
thing in cooking these fish is to have the fat in the 
frying-pan of such heat that it will slightly brown a bit 
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of bread inserted in it. Then the fish themselves must 
be wiped quite dry after cleaning, before submitting them 
to the process of egg and bread-crumb. They should be 
immersed in the pan till they have a golden brown colour, 
and then removed and laid on blotting paper to dry them 
Nobody with such a dish before him would ever presume 
to call these coarse fish, for they are the daintiest morsels 
imaginable. 

Then, again, the. pike is a freshwater fish which lends 
itself to various modes of treatment in cooking. You 
may stuff and bake him, but you must baste him well 
during the process, or you may boil him and serve with 
oyster sauce. If the pike is a large one, it is a good plan 
to cut steaks out of him and broil them, or use egg and 
bread~crumb and fry in butter. The tench is a fish 
which ranks with the pike as regards eating, but people 
very rarely make the experiment, On the Continent 
carp is the most popular of all freshwater fish, and all the 
great houses in the interior, where sea-fish cannot be got, 
have carp pends... In olden days the riverside hotels on 
the Thames were famous for their dishes of fried gudgeon, 
and epicures will tell you it is to-day the best of all fresh- 
water fish. There are two things which tell against the 
popularity of coarse fish as an article of diet, One is 
that they should be cooked the same day as they are 
caught, which is rarely done, and the other arises from 
ignorance as to the proper method of treating them in the 
kitchen. 

I inquired of the fisherman of whom I have written 
what was done with the catches they brought home. He 
told me that if they or their friends did not eat them, the 
Jews in the town were always glad to buy them. I have 
no doubt the Jewish cooks have some way of making a 
far more palatable fry than have English housewives, 
among whom the art of cooking fresh-water fish has 
been lost. 

R. A. Garry, 











The Morning of the West 


Country 
[oe is a picture whose setting is the grey dawn as 


it begins to break. Long dark waves are racing 

out of a grey sea into tumbling, white water ; 
now a faint shadow, now broken and black in a driving, 
grey sky, rises that which “hath bene the marvelus 
strong and notable forteres” of Tintagel. 

Such is the opening of the history of the West—seen 
through a shifting grey cloud, with no sound but restless 
water and the cry of the gannet and the cormorant drop- 
ping headlong from a desolate sky to desolate seas, Here, 
where the morning comes up sad and uncertain, is the 
meeting place of the historic Celtic Arthur and that other 
Norman Arthur, the type of all chivalry. 

Standing on the borderland of history, no character 
has been moulded by a greater complexity of elements ; 
probably no character has held a greater place in the 
literature of many nations. Historians, from the seven- 
teenth century to our own, have questioned, it would 
seem with strange lack of insight as to the origins of 
legend, the bare existence of the historic Celtic King. 

The actual materials for his biography are scanty and 
at times confused, but who shall maintain that legend has 
an arbitrary and a conscious creation far back in the 
minds of simple, passionate men, who turn by nature 
from that which is commonplace to tend diligently that 
which is suggestive and beautiful ? 

The plain, bare facts can easily be stated. The fifth 
century of our era drew sadly to a close in the history of 
Britain. Saxon fleets hung along her coasts, bent on 
desperate piracy; internally she was torn by civil feuds. 

Urien of Reghed and the chiefs of British Cumberland 

‘were doubly at war, at times beating off the foreign 
invader, at times striving to bring the Southern Ceits 
under their dominion. Between the fight for life and the 
fight for empire they fell. In their fall the Celtic muse, 
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given ever to seek comfort in tears, found expression in 
the lamentations of Lywar’ch, bard and king. Sitting 
alone in his hiding-place, the old singer, banished and 
a cripple, sang, with the voice of Job, the death of his 
twenty-four sons, and the decay of his people—‘‘See 
yonder leaf, driven by the wind; woe for him whose lot 
is on this wise—for it hath even now grown old, though 
born within the year.” 

But in the West Country, which the Northern Celts 
were seeking to bring low, there still was a last hope. 
Myrdhinn, the great singer of the South, was filled with 
visions of a champion: “‘ Like to the dawn shall he arise 
from his mysterious retreat.” These great prospects were 
destined to be dashed suddenly and for ever. The Celts 
of South Briton placed at their head Aurelianus Ambrosius, 
direct descendant of Constantine the Tyrant, and last of 
the Romans to wear the purple among the British tribes. 
He was succeeded by Arthur, an almost unknown British 
chieftain, the hero of medizval romance. 

Through many successes and many failures, these 
Western British, led by a Roman, imbued with centuries 
of Roman teaching, stood before the Saxons, until on the 
field of Arderidd, they and their hopes died stoutly as 
they had lived. The remnant, still fighting, was flung 
back into the West Country—into the hills of Southern 
Wales, into the Mendip valleys, into the moors of 
Devonshire and the rocky waste of Cornwall and Scilly. 

Thus far Nennius the British historian of the eighth 
century. Henceforward for long years the grey cloud is 
drawn across the history of the West of England, and 
the recorded events are as elusive as the white crests of 
the waves racing out of the mist to the foot of Tintagel. 
We are able to witness a strange, but not an unparalleled 
phenomenon, forming in this hidden time. The Celtic 
genius, broken and trampled in arms, must take its 
revenge in song. Out of the petty chieftain Arthur, half 
British, half Roman, routed by the Saxon at Arderidd, 
perishing in the year 520 at the battle of Mont Badon on 
the Eastern border of Somerset, emerged, after centuries 
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of quiet creation, the highest type of Norman chivalry, 
the conqueror of all heathendom, and though Rome was 
long since dead, of the Imperial legions in Italy. We 
are reminded of the legend of Roland in the Pyrenees. 
It is a hard saying, but we must take it as the key of 
both epics, the English and the French, that these things 
sprang from the sentiment which marks conquered races— 
the wounded pride, the desperate desire to weave for 
future ages a surpassing glory to transfigure their defeat. 
By the process, exemplified in Arthur, the chieftain Roland 
becomes the kinsman of the great Charles and the hero of 
Roncesvalles. Indeed, there are signs of commingling 
and contact—the twelve paladins of Charlemagne, the 
twelve victories of Arthur, the twelve knights of the 
Table Round. 

There are other sources of the Arthurian legend, too 
- interesting not to claim some mention, far too complex to 
be treated at length. We are able to trace the develop- 
ment of Myrdhinn, the British. bard, into Merlin, the 
magic minister of Arthur, of Ambrosius into the mythical 
Uther Pendragon, and the gradual incorporation of the 
deeds of Vortigern of Kent with those of the Western 
chief. 

Some have even sought to trace in the story, with 
what truth we know not, the sources of all mythology. 
To the local chieftain Arthur, the conquered Celts assigned 
a celestial parentage. He was the son of Uther Pen- 
dragon, appearing in the likeness of a cloud to his 
brother’s wife at Tintagel. Just as the Greek mythology 
lost its purest naturalistic form and was filled, through 
much handling, with the grosser elements of incest, so 
was the development of the Celtic romance affected. 
The old Welsh word for cloud was Gorlasar, and in later 
days the cloud Pendragon, resting on the Cornish cliffs, 
became the man Gorloes. Uther became a true Zeus, 
the faithless Ygraine of Tintagel like the faithless 
Alemene, and Arthur, their child, is the true counter- 
part of Hercules. So strangely allied is the sentiment 
of Celt and lonian, that we seem to catch a new and 
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unexpected suggestion on the side of those who have 
pictured a blue-eyed, fair-haired Celtic Homer. Much 
might be said of the wanderings and adventures of the 
legend in Brittany, of the introduction of the feudal 
element in the French horsemen, and of the mystic in the 
Sant Graal—of the accumulated characters which make 
up the final ideal of heroism, the wisdom and the knight 
errantry, the sanctity of an ancient Welsh missionary 
and the insatiable hatred which makes Arthur turn upon 
the Saxons, with the surpassing lex talionis—* a heart for 
an eye and a head for an arm.’ 

So much in greater detail might be collected around 
the origins of the Arthurian legend. This much has 
been enough to indicate that the hero of the West is the 
product of many forces foreign and conflicting, assuming 
his final and completed form beyond the channel in 
Brittany, the Celtic counterpart of Cornwall, but taken 
at last to a fair corner of England, there to be born, 
to found his kingdom, and to fight his amazing battles, 
to die and to rest very securely till this present in the 
heart of an impressionable people. For though the 
identity of a simple British Arthur has become lost in 
a borrowed atmosphere of extravagant chivalry, he is not 
forgotten in the West Country. 

he king and his great fellowship are not fashioned 
after the purified and exalted mould of the modern poet ; 
they live the more certainly because they are swayed by 
the primal passions, splendid and terrible and sad, of the 
heroes of Syr Thomas Malory, the honest old knight of 
four centuries ago. Theirs was the age of Homeric 
battles, of joy unsparing for ‘“‘hot blood freshly speck- 
ling” the combatants and flowing darkly above the 
fetlocks of their horses; theirs was an age of grown 
children and of childish delights. Listen to the opening 
days of King Arthur’s reign. It is the battle of the 
eleven kings in the forest of Bedegraine, and the field is 
like nothing in the world save “ the windy plain of Troy.” 
There is no lack of armour and fine horses, for ‘ the 
whole host of the king was of clean men of arms, on 
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horseback fifty thousand and afoot ten thousand of 
good men’s bodies.” The battle is long and filled with 
incidents of personal prowess. Here is the story to 
be found, how King Ban came into battle and was met 
by the king of the hundred knights, how “the stroke 
of King Ban fell down and carved a cantel of the shield, 
and the sword slid down by the hauberk behind his back 
and cut through the trappings of steel and the horse even 
in two places, that the sword felt the earth. There the 
king of the hundred knights voided the horse lightly, 
and with his sword he broached the horse of King Ban 
through and through. By then into the press came 
King Arthur and found King Ban standing among dead 
men and dead horses, fighting on foot as a wood lion, 
that there came none nigh him as far as he might reach 
with his sword, but that he caught a grievous buffet, 
whereof King Arthur had great pity. And Arthur was 
so bloody that by his shield there might no man know 
him, and all was blood and brains on his sword.”’ So the 
battle sways forward and backward, until Merlin, like 
one of the gods of old, brings it to an end by his magic. 
Passion so obvious and so honest is perhaps destined to 
become a little wearisome in these sensitive times, but 
who shall say that it is yet dead? It awoke as the 
impulse which drove the West into desperate ventures on 
the high seas three hundred years ago; may be it carried 
the Devons over Waggon Hill in the last year of the 
nineteenth century. 

The tourneys of the Morte d’Arthur, like the battles 
of the Iliad, have a fixed type. Look on this picture of 
Gareth and the Knight of the Red Lawns. First, there 
is the quarrel, usually so trifling, which provokes mortal 
combat--‘t Make thee ready, saith the red knight of the. 
red lawns, and talk no longer with me.” Then there is 
always the first great shock on horsehack: ‘‘ Then they 
put their spears in their rests and came together with all 
their might, which they had both, and either smote other 
in the midst of their shields, that the breastplates, horse- 
girths and cruppers brast and their horses’ knees brast to 
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the hard bone, and fell to the earth both, and the reins of 
their bridles in their hands, and so they lay a great while 
sore astonied.” After that they rise and fight on foot 
with swords, usually for two hours at a time; “thus 
they fought till it was past noon and never would stint 
till at last they lacked wind both, and then they stood 
wagging and scattering, panting, blowing and bleeding, 
that all that beheld them for the most part wept for pity. 
So when they had rested them awhile they went to battle 
again, tracing, racing, foining as two boars. And at 
sometime they took their run as it had been rams and 
hurtled together that sometime they fell grovelling to the 
earth ; and at sometime they were so amazed that either 
took other’s sword instead of his own.” Among the 
sapling trees in a Devon coombe and at twilight in a 
valley of the Cornish cliffs they are still seen fighting ; 
still, in the old words, the “good horse rustles to the 
earth,” and the sound “rings by water and by wood.” 
The spirit of those days has passed into the Cornishman’s 
wild nature. The children of little coast villages, even 
as their parents before them, are still afraid of the ghostly 
horseman riding by at sunset; the fisherman returning 
home by Harlyn beach when the moon is full, sees still a 
monstrous rabbit, green and luminous among the waste 
sand hills, and hears a voice ‘exceeding dolorous ” 
from the rocks. What is the vision but something like 
the “‘ questing beast ” as it appeared to Arthur at the spring 
—the questing beast that “had in shape a head like a 
serpent’s head and a body like a libbard, haunches like a 
lion, footed like a hart, and in his body there was such a 
noise as it had been the noise of thirty couple of hounds 
questing, and such a noise that beast made wheresoever 
he went.”” What is that desolate cry in the rocks but 
the voice of Merlin imprisoned for ever by the subtlety 
of fair Nimue ? 

And still the wishing wells, where the companions of 
the Round Table used to dream of fair women and quests 
of honour, are clear as ever, when the Cornish child, or, 
for that matter, the strong, bronzed Cornishman with a 
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child’s heart, drop, his pins into the depths and builds 
castles in the air every whit as wonderful as the castle 
Terrabil, or Joyous Gard, or ‘“* Many-towered Camelot ”’? 
Though the stories of knights and ladies and strange 
beasts are common to every Cornish cove under the full 
moon and every little wood sheltered in the hollows 
from the salt winds, there are places in the West more 
especially set apart. The C tle of Tintagel with which 
our picture opened must be approached on a tempestuous 
morning of rain and wind, when a man creeps on hands 
and knees to that narrow bridge of rock from which he 
climbs into the birthplace of Arthur, beaten on all sides 
by deafening spray. 

Perhaps it is not easy to see, 

Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights, 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 
Blaze, making all the night a stream of fire. 

The coming of the cloudy Uther and the birth of 
Arthur are too remote; it is the most human story in 
the world which chiefly centres in the court of King 
Mark of Cornwall at Tintagel. It is the story of 
Tristram of Lyonesse, King Mark’s peerless harper and 
knight, and of the treasure committed to his safe keeping, 
even King Mark’s young bride, Yseult of Ireland. 

The story of Tristram and Isolde, of Paolo and 
Francesca, is, in its first purpose, the greatest story in the 
world. In the Castle of Tintagel we discover the two 
pure lovers, bound together hopelessly and for ever, 
without any need of the vulgar love potion introduced 
in palliation by a later anda duller age. It is not hard from 
here to see the exile in Brittany and Yseult, come at the end 
of all, with the spray of the sea in her hair, singing as in 
other days, and to hear the last murmur of the passing 
knight : 

Now to sail the seas of Death I leave thee— 
One last kiss upon the living shore. 


The story has struck the note of all the early history of 
the West, the minor note of the hopeless grey morning. 
The knights live in the Epic, as they live still in the 
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hearts of cottagers, because they were so humanly 
tempted, and so humanly brought low. It is the history 
of love run riot in May, that love with which honest 
Malory so quaintly closes his eighteenth book. Knight 
and lady met and loved as children, to their own undoing. 
Witness the meeting after the fall of Sagramon le 
Desirous at the hands of Sir Alisander. 


And when La Beale Alice saw him just so well, she thought him a 
passing goodly knight on horseback. And then she lept out of her 
pavilion & took Sir Alisander by the bridle & thus she said : 
Fair Knight, I require thee of thy knighthood, shew me thy visage. 
I dare well, said Alisander, shew my visage. And then he put off his 
helm & when she saw his visage she said, Truly, thee I must love & 
never other. Then shew me your visage, said he. Then she un- 
wimpled her visage. And when he saw her he said: Here have I found 
my love & my lady. Truly, fair lady, said he, I promise to be your 
knight, & none other that beareth the life. Now, gentle knight, 
said she, tell me your name. My name is, said he, Alisander le 
Orphelin. Now damsel, tell me your name, said he, My name is, 
said she, Alice la Beale Pilgrim. And when we be more at our heart’s 
ease, both ye & I shall tell each other of what blood we be come. So 
there was great love betwixt them. 


Such is the picture of two children playing at love in 
the great garden of this world, but it wasa love bringing 
pain and death in the years to come. Love was the 
destruction of Arthur, his own love for King Lot’s wife, 
sent as a messenger from Orkney, and the birth of the 
traitor Mordred, the loves of Launcelot and Guinevere, 
the jealousies of Guinevere and Elaine. Look on the 
fiery temptation of Sir Percival wandering, hungry and 
alone, along the cliffs of Cornwall—‘ And there he saw 
a ship come rowing in the sea as all the wind in the 
world had driven it, and in it a gentlewoman of great 
beauty, which was the master fiend of hell.”- All day 
long she played with him ina pavilion of dreams, until 
at last he looked down on the cruciform pommel of his 
sword. ‘“ Then he bethought him of his knighthood and 
he made the sign of the cross in his forehead, and there- 
with the pavilion turned up so down, and then it changed 
into a smoke and a black cloud, and then he was a-dread, 
and cried aloud: ‘ Fair, sweet Father, Jesu Christ, let me 
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not be shamed, the which was near lost, had not thy good 
grace been.” And then he looked into a ship and saw her 
enter therein, and so she went with the wind roaring and 
yelling, that it seemed that all the water burnt after her.” 

Even the old sage Merlin is entombed in the rocks 
because of his passion for the beautiful, soulless Nimue. 
At the last, not to save but to scatter and to destroy, 
came the holy grail. It was after evensong at Camelot, 
as the King and his companions sat at supper. 


Then anon they heard cracking & crying of thunder, that them 
thought the place should all to-drive, In the midst of this blast en- 
tered a sunbeam, more clearer by seven times than ever they saw day 
& all they were alighted of the grace of the Holy Ghost. Then there 
entered into the hall the holy Graile, covered with white samite, but 
there was none might see it, nor who bare it. And there withal 
there was such a savour as all the spicery of the world had been there, 
& every knight had such meats & drinks as he best loved in this world. 
Then the holy vessel departed suddenly, & they wist not whence it 
became. 


That sacred thing is always sensuous in its coming ; it 
is attended with odours and sweet-meats; and in the 
same spirit was it sought by all the knights save one. 
There is no need to tell how Galahad, the fruit of the 
love of Elaine and Launcelot du Lake, rode out through 
the wastes of Cornwall, in allegory through the forest 
perilous of this mortal life, turning neither to the right 
hand nor to the left; how at last he accomplished ‘his 
high quest, and how, in the words of Malory, “ Joseph 
of Arimathie took our Lord’s body betwixt his two 
hands and proffered it to Galahad, and he received it right 
gladly and meekly, and therewith he kneeled down before 
the table and made his prayers, and suddenly his soul 
departed to Jesu Christ, and a great multitude of angels 
bare his soul up to Heaven.” There is nothing more 
pathetic in the Epic than Sir Galahad’s last message to 
his own father, sent through Sir Bors, his friend, on his 
last, crowning day. ‘Also, Sir Launcelot, Galahad 
prayeth you to remember of this uncertain world, as ye 
behight him when ye were together more than half a 
year.” ‘This is true,” said Launcelot ; “now | trust 
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to God his prayers may avail me.” Then Sir Launcelot 
took Sir Bors in his arms and said, ‘‘ Wit ye well, gentle 
cousin, Sir Bors, that ye and I will never depart insunder 
whilst our lives may last.” ‘‘Sir,” said he, “I will as ye will.” 

From that time the tragedy drew on, and in it I seem 
to see the Celtic poet reproducing unconsciously the 
true, unhappy history of his race. What is Launcelot in 
his castle, Joyous Gard of Northumberland, but Urien 
Reghed and the army of the North, striving to usurp the 
throne of Arthur in the South? What is Arthur’s traitor 
son, Mordred, but the Saxon in other guise, seizing the 
‘moment of civil war to drive the British down into the 
West? All the West country is full of that last battle 
at Camlan in Cornwall, the peaceful little modern town 
of Camelford. Broken and dismayed the hosts of Arthur 
fled westwards always, with Mordred in hot pursuit, but 
ever as they fled there stood a tall menacing cloud between 
the hosts, the shadow of Merlin towering in the sky. As 
the traitor and his men crossed the rich kingdom of 
Lyonesse, the miracle of the Red Sea was repeated—the 
land hesitated for a moment beneath them, then plunged 
with a terrible cry for ever into the waves. All the 
while Merlin, ‘‘the fiery, cloudy pillar,” stood guard 
over the rocky little archipelago of Scilly—Hesperides, 
Cassiterides of the Briton and of the Phoenician adventurer, 
the islands of the Fortunate, whither Arthur’s broken 
host had passed over, to find rest till this day. Even 
now the fisherman as he crosses a dead-calm, midsummer 
sea between Scilly and the Land’s End, will tell you that 
he sees fathoms deep in the clear water the fair towers and 
towns of Lyonesse. 

What of the great King himself? There is no need to 
dwell on his wounds or on Excalibur, his sword, on the 
care of Sir Bedivere, or on the black “ barget ” which bore 
him to the Island of Avilion: The traveller may still 
stand on the Mount of Camelot, with its triple rampart, 
on the southern edge of Somerset, and hear from the 
cottagers of Cadbury how in the full moon bridles jingle 
and the horses are shod with silver where Arthur and his 
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company joust and ride; but if he would know that 
Arthur is not dead, but sleeps, he must stand upon a hill 
in Somerset in times of flood—when the water is out on 
the dreary expanse of Sedgemoor and all about the town 
of Glastonbury as in the Saxon days. He must look to 
the Island of Avilion, the ‘island of apples,” whose 
orchards are as wonderful now as they were fifteen 
hundred years ago, to Inis Witrin, the “island of glassy 
water,” to the broken arches of Glastonbury itself, named 
of old ‘the first land of God and mother of all the 
saints.” He must go down into the fair little town and 
see the place whence Henry II. took a Celtic leaden 
cross, bearing Arthur’s name and many words which no 
man might read, and an oak coffin, where at the King’s 
feet lay a woman’s skull with yellow hair “nicely 
braided” (in the words of curious old Camden), which 
crumbled into dust at the touch of men’s fingers. The 
walnut-tree, ‘“‘ Nux Sancti Johannis,” which never showed 
leaf before St. Bartholomew’s Day, has long since perished, 
but he may still see the aged, growing slip of St. Joseph’s 
hawthorn staff, which buds on Christmas day, ‘‘as though 
it were May month,” 

Yet for all this the Arthur of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and Thomas Malory is too complex and too shadowy, 
just as Tennyson’s creation is too blameless, to be the 
true type of the old West. Lancelot, very simple and 
very passionate, moved to great right and to great wrong, 
is the figure which embodies at once the hopelessness and 
the splendour—the bright shining in the sad, grey mist 
of Celtic history in South-West Britain. Perhaps we 
may quote and still have new pleasure in the most 
familiar passage of Malory. Standing over Lancelot’s 
bier, Sir Ector de Maris pronounces the epitaph of the 
West Country. 


Ah, Lancelot, he said, thou wert head of all Christian knights & 
now, thou Sir Lancelot, there thou liest, that thou wert never matched 
of earthly knight’s hand; & thou wert the courtliest knight that ever 
bare shield ; and thou wert the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrode horse ; and thou wert the truest lover of a sinful man that 
ever loved woman; and thou wert the kindest man that ever strake 
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with sword ; & thou wert the goodliest person ever came among press 
of knights; & thou wert the meekest man & the gentlest that ever ate 
in hall among ladies ; and thou wert the sternest knight to thy mortal 
foe that ever put spear in rest. 


Here, at Tintagel, a little corner of the battlements is 
still balanced dizzily above a sheer cliff, and if the 
eastern sky be clear, the early sun, as it climbs over the 
hill behind, will strike there first of all, while ‘‘ The 
Cove” below is still all in shadow. It will be as 
Arthur’s crown, bright still after all these years. The 
great waves from westward sound dim from the shelter 
of this beach. Each one as it comes stands for a moment 
like a falling tower of struggling water before the 
western mouth of Merlin’s cave, as men still call it, and 
crashing down into the dark opening, spreads in this 
passage-way right under the castle’s foundations, until it 
reappears in a little stream of foaming water, here on the 
eastern side, to trickle down the steep shingles of the 
Cove. 

One little boat tumbles outside in the open sea ; in a 
few minutes it will pass between the rocks which shelter 
the Cove on either hand and make for the beach. The 
man in the blue jersey who jumps out of it salutes you 
with his pipe stem and a pair of laughing darkeyes. He 
is in a happy mood this morning, because eight pots have 
brought him up more than eight lobsters (counting the 
sprawling, brown crayfish, which is behaving very con- 
trarily in the bottom of the boat). And the bass-fishing ? 
That would not have been so bad either, if ‘‘ them blasted 
seals hadna druv ’em all off-shore.” 

The fisherman never wears an armour suit, it is true, 
but for all that he looks very smart indeed on Sunday, 
when he goes to chapel. His eyes are very dark, for he 
comes of strange old blood. He may remind you of 
men in far-off days, who in an old story are as human as 
he, and here in the shadow of Tintagel Castle you may 
dream much ot Lancelot, and be proud as well to have 
made this man’s acquaintance. 

Barciay Baron, 
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PART II 


ERHAPS Balzac claimed more credit than his due 
p for the help he gave to his publisher, Werdet. 
After Werdet’s feilure, which involved Balzac, 
Balzac would have us believe that all his dealings with 
Werdet had been undertaken from a desire to help him. 
This is not consistent with his earlier assertion that Werdet 
was treating him so well that he wished to put all his work 
into his hands; he found him active, intelligent and 
devoted. 
The following extracts from his letters to Madame 
Hanska between 1834 and 1837 will show how he was 
driven to work : 


I am worn out with work. Too much is too much, For three 
days I have been overcome by sleep, which shows I have reached the 
last point of brain fatigue. I cannot bear the sight of pen and ink, 

. - This year I shall have made 70,000 francs, but alas! of these 
70,000 nothing will be left me but the happiness of having paid all my 
debts. [Here he was too sanguine.] Fame will come too late for me. 
. . » [have 800 ducats to pay, and when we have nothing but a pen 
to dig in the earth with, the nuggets of gold we find are scarce. . 

I have never been able to separate poverty and fame—poverty with 
canes, buttons, and lorgnettes, be it understood—and fame which is 
easily carried. This will always be my fate. . . . No one knows what 
it means to transmute ink into gold! , . . I am profoundly humiliated 
at being so tied down to earth by my debts that I can neither dispose 
of myself nor my time . . . one must neither be ill, nor suffering, nor 
disinclined for work. . . . Six months of sacrifice and I shall be saved, 
I shall become myself again. . . . I am working eighteen hours a day. 
Rising at midnight and going to bed at six in the evening—and the 
public get for it Le Pére Goriot. .. . The Rewue de Paris must have 
the end of the Pére Goriot this week. I have one hundred and eleven 
pages to write. . . . I need 6000 ducats, and to get them I must spread 
six bottles of ink over twenty-four quires of paper. . . . There has 
never been a success like that of Goriot. I have heaps of money ; but 
I am still in the old position, for I have yet 7000 ducats to pay... . 
Goriot has made 1000 ducats in three months. I need seven or eight 
thousand francs to purchase La Grenadiére—{the little place in Tou- 
raine}—and I have not yet been able to put my hand on that sum. 
. - « I should pull through if my books were paid for as Walter Scott’s 
are . . . although I am overpaid [strange humility] i cannot get out 
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of the slough. . . . In the seventeenth century an author took ten 
years to write ten volumes. I have written forty this year, and no one 
wonders! . . . My courage begins to fail. I doubt whether I shall 
succeed. . . . I cannot breathe the free air, cast off my chains—that is 
my debts—before April, May or June [but at the same time] I am 
very anxious to buy the house of which I spoke to you. It would be 
an excellent use for the money, and I should be forced to save... . 
This is the state of my affairs. I owe 35,000 francs, and I possess—in 
expectation—50,000. . . . I have been twenty-six days in my study 
without leaving it. I only get fresh air at my window, which over- 
looks all Paris—that Paris which I mean to conquer. . . . Life will 
have been for me the saddest of jests. My ambitions fall one by one, 
. . . [fin three years there is no change in my existence I will retire 
quietly into Touraine, living beside the Loire, hidden from every one, 
only working to fill the blank days—I will even give up my great work. 
My strength is exhausted with this struggle ; it lasts too long, it has 
worn me out. . . . When [ see that the half of life which is left me is 
the less happy, the less active, the less beloved, the less lovable, I 
cannot escape from a melancholy which almost makes me weep. . . 
May 1836 draws near, and my thirty-seventh year, and I have done 
nothing complete or great. I have only gathered a heap of stones. 
. . « My life is stopped for 4000 ducats. [He had been imprisoned 
for debt.] At the moment I wrote the word “ducats” Eugéne Sue 
arrived. He is‘detained for forty-eight hours. He is rich and secure 
—thinks no longer of literature, lives only for himself 


Balzac was released from prison, but his troubles only 
increased. Madame Béchet, the librarian, took steps to 
make him fulfil a contract. 


She summons me to furnish her within twenty-four hours with my 
two volumes in octavo, on pain of a fine of 50 francs for every day’s 
delay. I think I shall make my escape to the valley of the Indre and 
write the two volumes for this woman in twenty days and so get rid of 
her. . . . “Les Héritiers Boirouge” and “ Illusions Perdues” will 
have been written in twenty days. . . . The exercise of intellectual 
faculties does not imply real greatness—one remains a poor creature, 
very impressionable, whom God made for happiness, and whom circum- 
stances have condemned to the most wearying work in the world. 


After the failure of Werdet, Balzac, who had signed 
bills for him, had to take a lodging in another person’s 
name to avoid arrest. He had five thousand ducats to 
pay, and no resources, so he sold so many columns to this 
and so many to that journal for so many thousand francs, 
and then worked thirty nights to fill the columns : 


I have only a coffin to look forward to, in which to rest, but work is 
a fine shroud. 
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He thought of suicide, but instead mortgaged fifteen 
years of life. He made a bargain with a speculator that 
he was to receive a sum down to pay his debts, so much 
a month to live upon, and a share of profits. He was to 
supply in return so many volumes each year, and to hand 
over those he had written. He was to be “the owner 
of a farm, my brain, which they work and I share the 
profits.” 

Chateaubriand made a similar bargain, but gave up 
everything to his exploiters, who played him false, 
and published his Mémoires d’outre Tombe in his 
lifetime. 

On the strength of his new bargain, not yet come into 
force, we find Balzac ordering a fine statuette, a group 
from his book Seraphita, for which he was to set aside 
two thousand francs a year for three years. How sure 
we may be that not one franc was put by! No wonder 
that he tells us : 

My head is covered with white hair, and however polite people may 
be about it, it is clear that I must give up all hope of pleasing. The 
pure, tranquil happiness for which I was made flies from me, I have 
had nothing but torment and annoyance, through which I have 


caught occasional glimpses of blue sky. My books are little understood, 
little appreciated. 


La Femme Supérieure was coming out in parts in 
one of the journals, and the journal was forwarding. hin 
twenty letters in a day from people who were giving up 
their subscriptions because the story was so dull. This 
he thought very cruel. ‘‘On m’envoie ces lettres la!” 
he cried. 

The idea of writing a successful play, which should 
tree him from all his troubles, was constantly occurring to 
him : 

Yesterday I spoke to Heine about writing a play, and he said to me, 


“Mind you don’t do that. He who has lived at Brest cannot accustom 
himself to Toulon. Stick to your oar in the galleys.” 


Poor Balzac! The higher motives which urged him to 
work seem to have failed him; there only remained the 
ever-present desire for money to pay his debts. 
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His confident ambition became a thing of the past, his 
expectation of a luxurious life free from care, for his own 
people and himself, had to be abandoned ; and still he 
was obliged to keep on covering reams of paper, driven by 
the whip of his creditors. 

No wonder he gave up the struggle altogether at the 
age of fifty-one. 

Balzac’s methods were of necessity determined in part 
by his surroundings. The France of which he wrote was 
a France which had seen many and rapid changes, and had 
not seen the last of them. There were traditions of the 
Monarchy, and memories of the Empire, and the land was in 
touch with the Restoration ; the Republic was in the near 
future ; and as a grim background to it all there were the 
yet living recollections of the Revolution, Of the three 
parties which divided France Balzac says that all were 
down in the dirt, and he cries: ‘‘ Oh, my poor country ! 
I am humiliated, miserable about it all. But I hope we 
shall retrieve our position.” 

At one time he was keen to wield political power and 
had hope that he was to do great things with his 
Chronique de Paris. But the sinews of war were 
lacking, and it was as well, for he would have been but a 
fantastical politician. Balzac’s real power lay in depict- 
ing the inside and the outside of human beings, and the 
work of their hands. In this we almost inevitably com- 
pare him with Dickens, not with Walter Scott, although 
he confesses to having learned much from him. With 
Walter Scott the idealist, the romantic, Balzac the realist 
has very little in common. With Dickens he has much 
in common, although their methods differ somewhat. 
Balzac produces a sense of reality by minuteness of detail, 
Dickens rather by the vivid presentation of a few salient 
features. When he gives minute details there is generally 
some action, some human interest or comparison, some- 
thing of exaggeration, which gives more life to the picture. 
They both personify places—Pegotty’s boat-house is as 
real as Pegotty himself; the Maison du Chat qui Pelote 
is as important in the story as its inhabitants. 
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Balzac’s descriptions of individuals are as bold as those 
of Dickens, whether of a man or woman seen only for a 
moment, or of one of the characters whose story he tells. 
The latter are often much too long, however, while in the 
former he sometimes compresses a whole life-history into 
a few lines. Here is a sketch of one of Judge Popinot’s 
clients : 


L’ouvrier jeune, débile, paresseux, de qui l’ceil plein d’intelligence 
anongait de hautes facultés comprimées par des besoins vainement com- 
battus, se taisant sur ses souffrances, et prés de mourir faute de ren- 
contrer l’occasion de passer entre les barreaux de l’immense vivier ot 
s’agitent ces miséres qui s’entre-dévorent. 


At the other extreme of the scale is the Marquise de 
Listomére : 


Vieille comme une cathédrale, peinte comme une miniature, somp- 
tueuse dans sa mise, elle vivait dans son hétel comme si Louis XV. ne 
fat pas mort. 


Again, we have an excellent description of a narrow, pro- 
vincial life, with its set forms and phrases : 


The secondary stars are the gentlemen who enjoy an income of ten 
or twelve thousand livres ; their wives are haughty, and put on the airs 
of the Court as they go about in their basket-chaises. They think they 
are well dressed when they are wrapped up in a shawl and wearing a 
bonnet. They buy two hats every year, and they devote to the pur- 
chase their most mature deliberations ; they order one from Paris for 
great occasions—they are generally gossips, and virtuous. . . . Two or 
three priests are admitted into this choice society, either for their cloth 
or their wit. These great people are apt to bore each other, and they 
introduce the middle-class element into their drawing-rooms as a baker 
puts yeast into his dough. . . . When a stranger is admitted into this 
charmed circle he is told, not without a certain irony, “ You will not 
find here the brilliance of your Parisian world;” and each one condemns 
the existence of his neighbour, trying to persuade the stranger that he 
is an exception in this society, which he has vainly endeavoured to 
improve. 


Another description certainly recalls Dickens : 


His grey hair was so combed and flattened down on his yellow skull 
that it was like a furrowed field ; his little green eyes looked as though 
they had had holes pierced for them with an auger. They burned 
under two arches, marked with a slight redness in default of eyebrows. 
Anxieties had drawn as many horizontal lines upon his forehead as there 
were wrinkles in his coat. On his colourless face were depicted 
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patience, commercial wisdom, and that kind of cunning cupidity which 
business requires. 


Here is a picture of George Sand : 


Elle avait doublé son menton comme un chanoine. Elle n’a pas un 
seul cheveu blanc, malgré ses effroyables malheurs ; son teint bistré n’a 
pas varié; ses beaux yeux sont tout aussi éclatants ; elle a Pair tout 
aussi béte quand elle pense, car, comme je lui ai dit aprés l’avoir étudiée 
toute sa physionomie est dans |’ceil. 


Taine says that Balzac has a “franc amour pour la 
laideur humaine ’—that, as a naturalist, he loves the 
abnormal as well as the typical (he might say the same of 
Hugo), and that a man is to him “‘a fine subject.” ‘“ He 
dissects instead of painting”; but Taine adds : 


This much is certain, whatever any one may say, whatever he may 
have done, this man knew his own language. He knew it as well as it 
was ever known—only he used it in his own way. 


Balzac laid great stress on externals, on environment ; 
but this only led up to his main business, the drawing of 
character. He deals with the development of character 
rather than with action, and, as a rule, he chooses ‘to re- 
present some dominant passion, as in ‘* Pére Goriot,’’ whose 
life is given to his sublime devotion to his daughters. 
King Lear had not the passionate affection for his children 
which Goriot had, and Goriot had no true-hearted daughter 
to compensate him for the ingratitude of her sisters. 
Nothing could surpass the poignancy of that last scene, 
where he, for the first and last time, gives utterance to 
the agony which has for years been consuming him. But 
Goriot’s is not, as Balzac would have us believe, a type of 
the Divine love, for it is unreasoning and unreasonable ; 
it only seeks to gratify every whim, whether good or evil, 
of the beloved. It is, in fact, this very love which has 
made his daughters what they are. Balzac says of this 
book : ‘It is a fine work, but monstrous sad. To make 
it complete I had to expose one of the moral sewers 
of Paris.” 

The “ motive ”’ of ‘ Eugénie Grandet ” is avarice. It 
is avarice made a fine art, with its essence unadulterated. 
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“La Femme Abandonnée”’ is the story of a passion, 
encouraged deliberately at first for mere caprice, after- 
wards overriding everything, refusing to yield to any 
considerations, cherished for years ; then apparently burn- 
ing itself out, but reviving with fierce heat when separa- 
tion has been decided on, and, when that separation is 
shown to be final, ending in suicide. 

The “ Maison du Chat qui Pelote” gives a fine picture 
of the life of a very old-fashioned commercial house. 
It shows us the father, mother, two daughters, and three 
apprentices, and it gives us the pathetic story of the pretty 
bourgeoise daughter married to anobleman. Hier “ capital 
of happiness” lasts for a few years only ; then her lack of 
education and training and her narrow ignorance of the 
world and its ways begin to annoy her husband, and she 
on her part is shocked and hurt by the careless irreligion 
of her husband’s friends. ‘The money is hers, and she is 
generous to him, so generous that she has to practise 
small economies which irritate him, The man is innately 
selfish, and the poor wife gives up the struggle and dies 
when she can no longer deceive herself as to his qualities. 
Here the story is made real to us by a thousand petty 
details. 

In “La Vendetta ” all is lost for pride, Corsican pride, 
illustrated in a sentence: “ Je ne crains pas la justice des 
hommes. Nous autres Corses, nous allons nous expliquer 
avec Dieu.” Itis a story of hate stronger than love, love 
stronger than poverty, death triumphant over love and 
hate. 

Félix in the ‘ Lys dans la Vallée ” reminds us of one of 
de Musset’s heroes. He has been brought up without 
liberty, without amusement, without affection. . He suffers 
from the “‘ Maladie du Siécle.” He is degenerate. It is 
impossible fitly to characterise his conduct, and he tells his 
own story, making it so much the worse. It is a book no 
one would wish to read twice. Its morbid sentimentality 
shows how lacking Balzac was in a sense of humour. 
What can we say of a scene in which a youth catches a 
lady’s tears in his hand and drinks them ? 
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Balzac greatly admired de Musset: “I agree with 
those who love Musset,” he said, ‘As a poet he is to be 
placed above Lamartine and Victor Hugo.” Observe 
that Lamartine precedes Hugo. As to the latter, Balzac 
said: ‘‘ The miserable melodramas of Hugo terrify me.” 
Apparently he feared that his own projected plays might be 
no better. 

Balzac quite frankly admired his own work. He said 
of “ Pére Goriot ”: “It is a masterpiece. The picture of 
an affection so great that nothing can exhaust it, neither 
annoyances, nor wounds, nor injustice; a man who is 
a father in the same way that a saint, a martyr, is a 
Christian.” 

There are two qualities lacking in Balzac: a sense of 
humour and a sense of nature. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect of a man driven to work at the sword’s point, 
as he was, that he should pause to see the humorous side 
of things. He is in such deadly earnest, takes himself 
and all his work so seriously, that he cannot stand outside 
it to mock at himself and the world, as Dickens does. 

When he tries to paint landscape Balzac’s method of 
minute detail does not answer. We “ cannot see the forest 
for the trees.” As Taine remarked ;: “A description is not a 
picture, and Balzac often thinks he has made a picture 
when he has only given a description.” 

He submitted his work to friends, and, what was more 
remarkable, altered it in accordance with their suggestions, 
and acknowledged that the faults were there. When he 
had written “‘Le Colonel Chabert” he found it “‘ detestable, 
lacking in taste and in truth,” and he recast it. The 
‘Lys dans la Vallée” cost “three hundred hours of 
correction.” He altered the death-scene in “Le Lys,” 
and tried to rearrange the character of Félix, because 
it had been severely criticised. 

Balzac was probably right when he said that no man 
could work as he could, and that never had any man’s 
imagination carried him into more diverse spheres; and 
we may marvel at the quality of his art seeing under what 
pressure of circumstances that art was exercised. It seems 
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that he never lost interest in the work itself, although the 
desire for the money it was to bring appeared sometimes to 
be paramount. 

In depicting every side of life he takes us often into 
very unpleasant places, some of those “ moral sewers”’ of 
which he speaks. In his frank exposure of these 
“sewers,” he is, like Swift, quite unsparing, but he is not, 
as Swift was, filled with a burning indignation against 
wrong. He speaks of contrasting the evil with the good, 
but the contrast is sometimes lost sight of in the scientific 
joy of cataloguing a strange species—and he finds many 
such in the mud of Paris, unwholesome mud which, 
perhaps, it serves no good purpose to stir up. 

Though he has given us many sides of life, he has not 
given us every side, and to know Balzac is not to know 
every variety of human character. Still, we may say with 
Taine : “Avec Shakespeare et Saint Simon, Balzac est le 
plus grand magasin de documents que nous avons sur la 
nature humaine.” 

Marcaret WATSON. 


Long fellow’s “* Ffudas Maccabeus”’ 


HE Apocrypha is little accounted of in America 
—perhaps less than in England. It is, therefore, 
not without interest to recall the fact that two of 

America’s greatest literary men—Emerson and Long- 
fellow—were each impressed by these venerable Scrip- 
tures. The pithy sayings of Ben-Sira, in ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
ticus,” seem to have appealed, more than any other part 
of the Apocrypha, to Emerson ; and Longfellow evidently 
gave his chief attention to the Books oF the Maccabees, 
although he was familiar with other portions of the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, and even with several 
of the apocryphs of the New. In his “Christus” he 
makes use of the story contained in “Bel and the 
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Dragon” (verses 33 to 39) of the angel bearing the 
prophet Habakkuk through the air with food for 
Daniel in the lion’s den. And his ‘‘Golden Legend” 
contains a miracle-play—The Nativity of our Lord— 
“based on the old record of the Protevangelion,” the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, the Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew, the History of Joseph the Carpenter, the 
Gospel of Thomas, and other of the Apocryphal 
Gospels. 

That Longfellow was a diligent student of the Books 
of the Maccabees is clearly proved by his references to 
them in his ‘*New England Tragedies,”* and more 
particularly by his play Fudas Maccabeus, a play little 
known in England, as it is seldom printed in any other 
than American editions of his works. A Hebrew 
version was published in England in 1900 by Joseph 
Massel, of Cheetham, Manchester; but that edition 
was issued chiefly for the benefit of Jews. 

It may therefore be of interest to give a short account 
of this much-neglected play based on the life of Chaucer’s 
“* goddes knight,” ? “ the conquering hero” of Handel’s 
oratorio,® the Jewish William Tell, the father of 
Jewish freedom— Maccabeus, the Hammerer—one of the 
Nine Worthies of the world.* 

The first scene of the play is laid in the citadel of 
Antiochus Epiphanes at Jerusalem, and the King is 
recalling his great love for his city of Antioch—Antioch 
the beautiful, the Queen of the East, the wonder of the 
world. He contrasts it and its inhabitants with the 
“‘ village” of Jerusalem and its ‘‘ mannerless boors,” 


1 See the speeches of Wenlock Christison, the persecuted Quaker 
when sentenced to death by Governor Endicott. 

2 “The Tale of Melibeus,” 2848, 9. 

3 The words of the oratorio “ Judas Maccabeus” were written by 
Thomas Morell, D.D., the learned Greek scholar and antiquary. 

4 Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s “ Patriots of Palestine ” and Professor 
A. J. Church’s “ The Hammer” are two modern historical novels based 
on the life of Judas Maccabeus; and J. W. Mills’ Seazonian Prize 
Poem, “‘ Judas Maccabeus ” (1877), and Canon F, Atkinson’s “ Matta- 
thias ” (1906) are two worthy poems on the Maccabean uprising. 
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who ought to be and must be civilised, i.¢., hellenised. 
Jason, the apostate High Priest, is with the King, and he 
agrees whole-heartedly with the royal resolve. 

Then Antiochus asks Jason what the Hebrews in 
their converse call him. The High Priest replies 
“Antiochus Epiphanes”’ (Antiochus the Illustrious). 
But the King knows that the Jews hate him, and so he 
asks what they call him when they talk among them- 
selves and think that noone listens. And Jason answers, 
“* Antiochus Epimanes” (Antiochus the Mad), a nick- 
name set in motion by ‘‘the Seven Sons insane, of a 
weird woman, like themselves insane,” confined in the 
dungeons beneath the Tower. The King resolves that 
these courageous prisoners shall be made to eat the flesh 
of swine, or die. 

The conversation is interrupted by the advent of the 
ambassadors of Samaria who come to ask that the 
Samaritans be no longer molested, as they are not Jews 
but Sidonians, and that the royal sanction be given to 
name their nameless Temple upon Mount Gerizim, “ the 
Temple of Jupiter Hellenius.” This pleases Antiochus; 
although ambassadors as a class irritate him—‘‘ Ambas- 
sadors are tedious: they are men who work for their 
own ends, and not for mine: there is no furtherance in 
them.” He treats the Samaritan envoys somewhat 
cavalierly, telling them to demean themselves as doth 
become ambassadors, to waste no time in useless rhetoric, 
and not to tire themselves and him with bowing. But 
he grants their request, and congratulates himself that 
the task of hellenising the whole land will be an easier 
one than he had dreamed. Jason, however, points out 
that the temper of the Samaritans and of the tribe of 
Judah is different, and he instances the stubborn nature 
of the Jews in the case of Eleazar, a man of fourscore 
years and ten, who had but yesterday chosen death 
rather than eat the flesh of swine. He also tells the 
King of the hundreds who have already fled to the 
mountains of Ephraim, where Judas Maccabeus has 
raised the standard of revolt. Antiochus is greatly 
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annoyed and swears cruel vengeance. And so the first 
Act closes. 

The next scene is laid in the dungeons in the Citadel. 
It contains a powerful dramatisation of I]. Maccabees vii., 
with the effective change by which the mother is shown 
apart from her seven sons, and the torture is made 
inferential.! She soliloquises : 

FE do not murmur, nay, I thank Thee, God, 
That I and mine have not been deemed unworthy 
To suffer for Thy sake, and for Thy law, 

And for the many sins of Israel. 

Hark ! I can hear within the sound of scourges ! 
I feel them more than ye do, O my sons ! 

But cannot come to you. I who was wont 

To wake at night at the least cry ye made, 

To whom ye ran at every slightest hurt— 

I cannot take you now into my lap 

And soothe your pain, but God will take you all 
Into His pitying arms, and comfort you 

And give you rest. 


She hears her first-born son tell Antiochus that he and 
his brothers are ready to die rather than transgress the law 
and customs of their fathers. She listens until he. speaks 
no more. He is beyond all. pain. He has had the 
privilege of dying first as he was born. the first. 

The King next threatens the second son, Adaiah, that 
if he eat not the swine’s flesh he shall be tortured 
throughout all the members of his whole body. The 
mother trembles for him, as his nature is devious as the 
wind, swift to change, gentle and yielding always. But 
he is steadfast now, and she thanks God that He has 
breathed into his timid breast courage to die for 
Him. 

The third son, Avilan, bids torture and death defiance ; 
and he isslain. Likewise his next three brothers. And 
then the mother says : 


Once more, my Sirion, and then all is ended, 
Having put all to bed, then in my turn 





1 Two early poems based on the story of the “ Lady Shamoné” and 
her seven sons—“ a Madrasha of Ephrem” and “* Memra by an Unknown 
Hand ”—are reproduced in Professors Bensly and Barnes’ “ Fourth Book 
of Maccabees in Syriac” (1895). 
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I will lie down and sleep a8 sound as tley. 
My Sirion, my youngest, best beloved ! 
And those bright golden locks that I 90 oft 
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Have curled about these fingers, even now 
Are foul with blood and dust, like’a lamb’s fleece, 
Slain in the shambles,—Not a sound I hear, ~ 
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This silence is more terrible to me 

Than any sound, than any cry of pain, 

That might escape the lips of one who dies. 
Does his heart fail him? Doth he fall away 
In.the last hour from God? O Sirion, Sirion, 
Art thou afraid? I do not hear thy voice. 

Die as thy brothers died. Thou must not live ! 

In the second scene of the Act, Antiochus brings the 
mother into the presence of the murdered, bleeding, 
mutilated bodies of her sons and asks how she likes the 
picture. She answers that she wonders how a man can 
do such deeds, and yet not die by the recoil of his own 
wickedness ; but that she herself ought rather to rejoice 
than mourn, for her sons have died a better death, a 
death so full of life. And then turning to Sirion she 
asks why he is still living, and if he is afraid to die? 
Antiochus answers that he has spared him for her sake, 
and has sworn that he will crown his life with joy and | 
honour, heap treasures on him, luxuries, delights, make 
him his Friend? and keeper of his secrets, if he will turn 
from the Mosaic law; but that he refuses to listen. The 
King, moreover, says that he is sick of blood, and asks 
the mother to use her persuasion with her son. She 
agrees to ‘“‘ persuade” him. And she urgently persuades 
him—“ fear not this tormentor; but, being worthy of 
thy brethren, take thy death as they did, that I may 
receive thee again in mercy with them.” Antiochus is 
enraged: he has been mocked, and laughed to scorn. 
And Sirion offers up his body and his life, beseeching 
God that He would speedily be merciful unto the Jewish 
nation, and that Antiochus by mysterious plagues and 
torments might confess that He alone is God. The 
mother’s heart is gladdened. She kisses her son; and 
they go to the bed of torture—to die. Thus ends the - 
second Act. 

The next scene is on the battlefield of Bethhoron. 
Judas Maccabeus in his armour is alone. He is standing 
before his tent, and is recalling to mind Joshua’s defeat 


*The ito: of Antiochus were an aristocracy bearing this special 
title of honour. 
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of the Amorites on that same battlefield. He regards it 
as a happy coincidence. His eye, too, lights on the 
golden letters of his banner, “‘ Be Elohim Yehovah /+ Who 
is like to Thee, O Lord, among the gods?” It 
encourages him, and he confesses that he is ready to lose 
his life or save it as best may serve the designs of Him 
who gives life. 

Some fugitive Jews from Jerusalem approach, bringing 
tidings of despair. The Temple is laid waste, and ran- 
sacked ; and the Gentiles with revelling and riot fill its 
courts, and dally with harlots in holy places. The Jews 
are not allowed to keep their Sabbaths, or their Feasts ; 
but on the festivals of Dionysus they are compelled to 
walk in the processions, bearing ivy to crown a drunken 
god. All the land is full of lamentations and mourning ; 
the Princes and the Elders weep and wail. But Judas 
asks the fugitives : 

Are there none to die for Israel ? 
Tis not enough to mourn. Breastplate and harness 


Are better things than sackcloth. Let the women 
Lament for Israel ; the men should die. 


Those of ye who are men, put on such armour 
As ye may find ; those of you who are women, 
Buckle that armour on ; and for a watchword 
Whisper, or cry aloud : “ The Help of God.” 


A mysterious figure in disguise now glides into the 
camp, and announces himself as a herald sent from 
Nicanor. Judas suspects him and charges him with bein 
a spy, and he then confesses that he is Nicanor himself. 
Judas asks what brings him hither to a hostile camp 
unattended. Nicanor replies: 

Confidence in thee. 
Thou hast the nobler virtues of thy race 
Without the failings that attend those virtues. 
Thou canst be strong, and yet not tyrannous, 


Canst righteous be and not intolerant, 
Let there be peace between us 





1 The abbreviation of the traditional motto spoils its point. - The 
origin of the word ‘* Maccabee” is often, though wrongly, attributed to 
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Judas foresees that “‘ peace” means bowing in silence 
to Antiochus, and allowing him to do all his diabolical 
will, He declines such a peace, and tells Nicanor that 
there can be no peace till the Maccabean banner floats on 
the walls of the Holy City. The Syrian general warns him 
that there is a wall of forty thousand foot and seven 
thousand horsemen between him and Jerusalem, and 
asks what force he has to bring against all these? Judas 
replies: “The power of God.” Nicanor sneeringly 
suggests that the mighty God of the Jews will not do 
battle on the Seventh Day: it is his day of rest. Judas 
calls the blasphemer to silence, and declares that there is 
‘‘ war, war, and only war ” between Syria and Judea. Yet 
the two generals part good friends. ‘Farewell, brave 
foe !”’ cries Nicanor. And Judas sees that Nicanor has 
safe conduct through the camp. 

The Jewish general now gathers his captains and 
soldiers together to do battle against Nicanor’s army. 
He tells them to go forth, praying in their hearts, and 
fighting with theirhands. But the captains are dismayed 
at the strength of Syria as compared with their few, 
poorly-armed, and ill-fed soldiers. Judas meets ‘the 
objection with noble words: 

The victory of a battle standeth not 

In multitudes, but in the strength that cometh 
From heaven above. The Lord forbid that I 
Should do this thing, and flee away from them. 
Nay, if our hour be come, then let us die ; 
Let us not stain our honour. 

The captains remind Judas that it is the Sabbath Day ; 
and they ask him if he will fight on the Sabbath? Judas 
replies that when he fights the battles of the Lord he 
fights them on His day as on all others. The Syrians 
once before had taken advantage of the Jewish Sabbath 
and had slain a thousand souls who made no resistance. 
““We who are fighting for our laws and lives will not 
the initial letters of “Mi Camoca Be-elohim Jehovah.” But Long- 
fellow, throughout the play, uses a poet’s licence: the legends of 


rf a san for instance, are intermingled with the sterling history of 
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so perish.” The captains then call on their general to 
lead them to the battle ; and he tells them of a vision 
which he had beheld on the previous night. Onias, a 
former High Priest, and Jeremiah the prophet appeared 
to him, and the latter gave him a sword of gold, a gift 
from God with which to wound his adversaries. The 
captains are encouraged, and Judas with confidence and 
prayer leads them forth to war and to victory. 

Act IV. is laid in the outer Courts of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Judas is speaking to the captains of his army 
and the assembled Jews. He rejoices that the Syrians are 
discomfited. The Maccabean banners float from the 
battlements of Jerusalem, and Nicanor’s severed head is 
fastened over the city gates as a sign of terror. The 
captains call attention to the fact that the citadel of 
Antiochus is still defiant ; but Judas holds them back 
from storming it as he wishes first to cleanse the Sanc- 
tuary, which has become waste like a wilderness. The 
Jews make lamentation that the Gentiles have profaned 
their holy places, and while they are lamenting an alarm 
of trumpets is heard. This stirs Judas to wrath and 
vengeance, and he gives orders to his captains to go and 
batter down the citadel of Antiochus, while he and other 
of the Jews sweep away the heathen altars and gods from 
the Temple. 

Jason, the apostate High Priest, is now brought to 
Judas as a prisoner. Judas denounces him as a priest of 
Satan, a nan of sin, and a traitor, one who though born 
a Jew had made himself a Greek. Jason pleads that 
justice, and if not justice then mercy, her handmaiden, 
prevents him from being put to death. This plea 
nettles Judas: ‘‘ Justice? Thou art stained with every 
crime against which the Decalogue thunders with all its 
thunder.” And he asks when Jason had ever shown 
mercy to any man or woman, or even to any little child ? 
The apostate answers that he has but done what Antiochus 
commanded him. Judas replies : 


True: thou hast been the weapon 
With which he struck ; but hast been such a weapon, 
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So flexible, so fitted to his hana, 

It tempted him to strike. So thou hast urged him 
To double wickedness, thine own and his, 

Where is this King? 


Jason answers that Antiochus has gone with an army 
into the far East, and that he is left behind for service 1n 
the Temple. “To pollute it, and to corrupt the Jews,” 


suggests Judas, 
For there are men 
Whose presence is corruption ; to be with them 
Degrades us and deforms the things we do. 


Jason pleads the weakness of his nature, that makes 
him subservient to the will of other men. Judas ignores 
the plea, and tells Jason that on the five and twentieth 
day of ‘‘ Caslan ” the Temple was profaned byAntiochus, 
and that on this very day, the anniversary of the pro- 
fanation, the Temple will be cleansed. But Jason as an 
instrument of Antiochus must not be a witness of the 
solemn services; there can be nothing clean where he is 
present. Yet, though the Jews would slay the apostate 
if they found him, Judas decides to spare his life to 


punish him the longer : 
Thou shalt wander 

Among strange nations. Thou, that hast cast out 
So many from their native land, shalt perish 
In a strange land. Thou, that hast left so many 
Unburied, shalt have none to mourn for thee, 
Nor any solemn funerals at all, 
Nor sepulchre with thy fathers. 
Get thee hence. 


Judas then puts himself at the head of the procession 
of priests and people, who, with citherns, harps, and 
cymbals, go into the inner courts of the Temple. Jason 
is left alone. He sees them come through the Gate 
Beautiful with branches and green boughs and leaves of 
palm. He wishes that he were with them, and were one 
of them; but confesses that in an evil hour of weakness 
he fell away from the old faith and did not clutch the 


1 This should be “Chislev” (December). The Feast of the Dedica- 
tion is mentioned in St. John x, 22. 
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new, and that now he is neither Jew nor Greek, but 
stands between them both, a renegade to each in turn, 
having no longer faith in gods or men. He looks again 
and sees the priests raising the altar, striking stones 
together, and taking fire out of them. They light the 
lamps in the great candlestick ; and spread the veils, and 
set the loaves of shewbread on the table. The incense 
burns; and the well-remembered odour comes wafted to 
him, and takes him back to other days. The “old 
superstition” creeps over him again. He hears the 
singing, and sees the people falling on their faces praying 
and worshipping. He is overcome with emotion, and 


exclaims : 
I will away 
Into the East, to meet Antiochus 
Upon his homeward journey, crowned with triumph. 
Alas ! to-day I would give everything 
To see a friend’s face, or to hear a voice 
That had the slightest tone of pity in it ! 


The scene in the final Act is laid on the mountains of 
Ecbatana. Antiochus has been defeated by the Persians ; 
his army has been scattered like dead leaves, or desert 
sand. The King is attended by Philip, the companion of 
his youth, who endeavours to comfort the sleepless and 
discouraged monarch ; but he refuses to be comforted. 
Even the thought of getting back to his beloved city of 
Antioch awakens naught but a strange foreboding of 
something evil overshadowing him. 

A messenger from Antioch enters. He brings a letter 
from Lysias, who urges the King to hasten his return, as 
his realm is falling from him, on account of the victories 
of Judas Maccabeus. Antiochus is distracted; but he 
decides to drive forward without ceasing to Antioch and 
to collect an army to battle against ‘‘this dreadful Jew,” 
who bids fair to rob him of his kingdom and his crown. 
The King, however, is ill. His eyes are dimmed, he 
throws up his hands, and sinks into the arms of his 
attendants, who lay him on a bank. When the sudden 
and sharp spasm of pain has passed, Antiochus expresses a 
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wish to set forward. But he cannot stand. “Jove or 
Jehovah,” he cries in desperation, “or whatever name 
thou wouldst be named—it is alike to me—if I knew 
how to pray, I would entreat to live a little longer.” 
Philip tries to cheer him by telling him that they will not 
let him die. 

How canst thou help it, Philip? Oh the pain ! 

Stab after stab. Thou hast no shield against 

This unseen weapon. God of Israel, 

Since all the other gods abandon me, 

Help me. I will release the Holy City, 

Garnish with goodly gifts the Holy Temple. 

Thy people, whom I judged to be unworthy 

To be so much as buried, shall be equal 

Unto the citizens of Antioch. 

I will become a Jew, and will declare 

Through all the world that is inhabited 

The power of God ! 

Antiochus faints; and death is written on his face. 
The royal litter is brought, and he is borne into the camp 
while yet he lives. He reproaches himself for all the 
evil that he has done the Jews, and regards this “evil” 
as the cause of his troubles, and of his thus perishing 
through great grief in a strange land. He bids Philip 
take his royal robes, his signet ring, his crown and 
sceptre, and deliver them to Antiochus Eupator his son ; 
and to tell “the good Jews,” his citizens, in all his towns, 
that their dying monarch wishes them joy, prosperity, and 
health. And so Epiphanes dies, with these words on his 
lips : 

I who, puffed up with pride and arrogance,1 
Thought all the kingdoms of the earth mine own, 
If I would but outstretch my hand and take them, 
Meet face to face a greater potentate, 

King Death—Epiphanes—the illustrious ! 

And thus ends the play of Fudas Maccabeus—“ a story 
inspiring enough to be inspired.” ? 

Hersert Pentin. 
1 The pride and punishment of Antiochus are also well brought out 


in Chaucer’s ‘‘ De Rege Anthiocho illustri.” 
* Coleridge’s judgment on the story of the Maccabees as contained in 


the Apocrypha. 
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Re ENTLY we had an opportunity of showing in 


these notes that the controversy as to the relative 

capacity of man and woman was full of vitality 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. Possibly it 
- then retained an element of novelty. Its vigour is 
unabated in the present year of grace, and, as usual, it has 
made itself heard with especial lustiness at the close of 
summer. What is apt to surprise one is that all the 
opinions expressed about woman—and she is the interest- 
ing person in the dispute, where man really only figures 
for purposes of comparison—may be traced to two main 
sources, yet those sources are hardly ever mentioned in 
the controversy. Modern Western conceptions of the 
relation of the sexes are either derived from the view 
presented in the Book of Genesis or from the view 
presented by the theory of evolution. 


To those who accept, whether in the spirit only or 
in the letter also, the former account of woman’s origin, 
she js necessarily subordinate to man, and there is pre- 


sumption and almost an element of indecency in an 


attempt on her part to put herself on an equality with him 
from whose spare rib she was made. Eve was created 
because ‘‘ for Adam there was not found an helpmeet for 
him.” It must be remembered that this belief has swayed 
the minds of men and women for centuries, and has 
moulded the current Western conception of what woman 
is expected to be. Even Napoleon spoke of a woman’s 
“soul of lace,” and nothing is more instructive than 
Balzac’s description of what his age regarded as the 
perfected type of femininity. It was an ideal which under 
fairly similar forms dominated every country in Europe 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century. 

Elle se reconnajt généralement a la blancheur, 4 la fimesse, 4 la 
douceur de la peau. Son penchant la porte 4 une cagiivs propreté. 
Ses doigts ont horreur de rencontrer autre chose que des objets doux, 


moecleux, parfumés. Comme Phermine, elle meurt quelquefois de 
doulens de voir souiller sa blanche tuniqne. Elle aime 4 lisser ses 


ue 


ae 
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cheveux, a leur faire exhaler des odeurs enivrantes, 4 brosser ses ongles 
roses, 4 les couper en amande, a baigner souvent ses membres délicats. 
Elle ne se plaft la nuit que sur le duvet le plus doux ; pendant le jour, 
que sur des divans de crin; aussi la position horizontale est-elle celle 
qu’elle prend le plus volontiers. Sa voix est d’une douceur pénétrante, 
ses mouvements sont gracieux. Elle parle avec une merveilleuse facilité. 
Elle ne s’adonne a aucun travail pénible; et cependant, malgré sa 
faiblesse apparente, ii y a des fardeaux qu’elle sait porter et remuer 
avec une aisance miraculeuse. Elle fuit l’éclat du soleil et s’en préserve 
par d’ingénieux moyens. Pour elle, marcher est une fatigue ; mange-t- 
elle ? c’est un mystére ; partage-t-elle les besoins des autres espéces ? 
c’est un probléme. Curieuse 4 l’excés, elle se laisse prendre facilement par 
celui qui sait lui cacher la plus petite chose, car se esprit la porte sans 
cesse 4 chercher inconnu, Aimer est sa religion : elle ne pense qu’a 
plaire 4 celui qu’elle aime. Etre aimée est le but de toutes ses actions, 
exciter des désirs celui de tous ses gestes. 


And so forth. Mutatis mutandis, the same spirit is 
shown in the conception of the typical heroine of Dickens 
—and perhaps this fact prompted Zola to declare, with 
no amiable intention, that Dickens was a Balzac whose 
race had been’ steeped in centuries of Protestantism. 
Those critics—and some of them are feminine—who say 
that in achievement women have never been more than 
feeble followers of men should remember the long dura- 
tion of that epoch in which woman was expected to be 
inferior. And the expectation of an age accomplishes 
itself with almost irresistible force. Few are those who 
even conceive the possibility of being that which their 
time denies them the right to be. To alter the character- 
shape decreed for you by the congregation of humanity 
in which you sit is to become a monster, a revolting and 
accursed thing to your fellow-creatures. And women 
are especially plastic under this influence. Is it surprising 
then that, with the trend of the long centuries against 
them, they have generally appeared as the inferiors of men? 


Now, those who consider the probable capabilities of 
women from the evolutionary standpoint are likely to 
believe that she has immense possibilities, lying dormant in 
unfavourable conditions. Huxley indeed wrote, ‘‘ When 
the pecularities of the female sex are not connected with 
reproduction they may be said to be infantile.”. But it 
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must be remembered that, biologically considered, the 
feminine type represents a life-force that existed in an 
undeveloped form before the distinction of sex appeared, 
and that in the primitive orders of creatures it gives the 
dominant and more important individual. It is in no 
sense derivative from the male; indeed less violence 
would be done to the facts if it were held that the 
reverse is the case. It is constantly stated that woman 
naturally possesses less ‘‘ kinetic” energy than man ; and 
in her present circumstances, which have been determined 
by long-standing tradition in human history, this is no 
doubt true. But sex is older than humanity, and it 
would be fallacious to suppose that less activity and 
intelligence are the mark of female character as compared 
with male. Even among the mammals, where the female 
has to win her own support and that of her offspring, she 
is quite as energetic and sagacious as her mate—an 
example of which fact may be seen by any one who 
notices the conduct of the two sexes of the common cat. 


In sum, it is almost disquieting to consider the latent 
possibilities of the feminine sex. A female spider is an 
appalling ogress who makes herself a widow in the most 
cruelly utilitarian way. A female cuckoo is a type of 
bad principle. Under higher and more complex condi- 
tions female sex has acquired the dower of beauty and 
lovableness. But if its exigencies require that it shall be 
associated with high intellectuality and powerful physique, 
women will become intellectual and brawny. It is, how- 
ever, given to man to set the standard; for the bulk of 
women will never tend to become what turns men from 
them to a more appreciated group of their sisters. Let 
us hope that men will have the common sense to respect 
the happy mean—to discountenance alike the artificial 
and unhealthy little person who attracted our predecessors 
some sixty years ago, and the aggressive virago who 
forgets that grace and winsomeness are a better fruit of 
life than acerbity and self-assertion. 


dees 
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“ Lire anp Lerrers or Sir JaMEs 
GraHaM, 1792 — 1861.” By 
Cuarues S. Parker. Two vols. 
(john Murray. Price, 24s.) 

Possisty less is known to the 

general public of the career of Sir 

James Graham of Nétherby, and 

particularly of the character and 

personality of the man himself, 
than of any distinguished indi- 

vidual of his time. Yet im a 

quite especial manner he stamped 

himself and his work upon the 
history of his country, and he was 
actively instrumental in the shap- 
ing of the trend of events both at 
home and abroad. The volume 
before us is an important addition 
to the series of books which com- 
prise the records of what may be 
called the personal side of politics 
in the early Victorian period. A 
life of Disraeli would satisfactorily 
round it off, but an adequate bio- 
graphy of that statesman, more 
especially since his secretary and 
intimate friend, Lord Rowton, has 
joined the majority, seems to be 
further off than ever. Sir James 
Graham: was essentially moderate 
in his political views, and his bio- 
gtapher gives full value to his 
genius for administration and his 
extraordinary grasp of _ political 
situations, and emphasises the fact 
that he was a reformer of a type 
which has given rise to adverse 
coniment, Doubt, in fact, has 
béen raised as to his actual value 
as a partisan, since he found it 
possible to. serve. with the Whigs 
under the Grey Administration, 
with the Conservatives under Peel, 
and with the Liberal Government 
under Lord Aberdeen. Sir James 


was obviously of opinion that the 
common weal came before party, 
and his capacity for seeing both 
sides of a question seems to have 
been the chief reason for the re- 
proach sometimes cast at him that 
he could as easily hunt with the 
hounds as run with the hare. 

Sir James was apparently that 
most unusual kind ef individual, 
a man utterly devoid of personal 
ambition. He might have had 
anything he chose to ask for, yet 
neither a peerage nor any special 
honour fell to his lot. Writing of 
himself, however, he makes the 
following statement: “The first 
object of my life has been the im- 
provement of this estate ¢Nether- 
by). For this EI have: sacrificed 
ambition and the gratification of 
many selfish tastes.” The words 
go to prove that the absence of 
personal ambitiof# was more a 
voluntary abnegation than an 
actual condition of mind. Mr. 
Parker has given us a highly sym- 
pathetic picture of Sir James Gra- 
ham, more espécially in those 
passages which: relate to his: domes- 
tic life, and in these days, when 
“ revolting ” daughters or “ inde- 
pendent” dauglhiters-in-law aré a 
recognised featiire of the times, it 
is curious to read the account of 
Sir James’s marriage : 

“Fanny, youngest daughter ot 
Col. Callander of Craigforth, by 
Lady Elizabeth M’ Donnell, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Antrim, was then 
at the fashionable assemblies. at 
Almack’s the reigning beauty. 
Many were the suitors for ler 
favour, but among them she gave 
the preference to Sir James Gra- 
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ham, who lost no time in seeking 
for their union the approval of his 
loving parents. On May 17, 1819, 
he writes to request their sanction 
for ‘a plan on which the happiness 
of my future life depends, and 
which I flatter myself will con- 
tribute very greatly and essentially 
to yours.’ ”’ 

Their response was prompt and 
warm, and within a few days fol- 
lows a letter from Miss Callander 
to her father-in-law elect : 

“ My Dear Sir James,—To say 
that I thank you with my whole 
heart for the kind, the flattering 
manner in which you have received 
me would be expressing myself 
coldly and inadequately. Unless 
you could know with what fearful 
anxiety I have awaited the result 
of your son’s application you can- 
not form any idea of the infinite 
and unclouded happiness your con- 
sent has afforded me. Human 
nature may not—dare not—pro- 
mise for itself. But so faras ] can 
vouch for my future conduct, I 
trust that while it justifies your 
son’s choice I may enjoy the dear, 
the cherished reward of his parents’ 
love and approbation. I venture 
to hope that Lady Catherine will 
show me the same indulgence that 
you have done, and I beg you to 
believe me, my dear Sir James, 
gratefully and affectionately yours, 
Fanny CaLLanpDeER.” 

The book is full of anecdotes, 
and throws sidelights on many of 
those political opponents and col- 
leagues with whom Sir James was 
brought into contact. It gives, 
too, a picturesque account of that 
fine old border family of whom 
Burke writes: “No family of 
Great Britain can boast of greater 
antiquity than the Grahams.” 
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He speaks of a charter granted by 
David I, to the monks of Halyrood 
in 1178, which bears the signature 
of Sir William Graeme, whose 
great-grandson married a Stewart 
of the royal blood, niece of 
Robert II. Their son Patrick, 
by his marriage with another royal 
Stewart, the Countess of Strathearn, 
acquired with the earldom the right 
to quarter the royal arms, and it was 
one of his grandsons, second son of 
Malise, Earl of Strathearn, a 
Menteith, and himself well known 
as “John of the Bright Sword,” 
who first led his retainers to settle in 
the bordercountry, then “debated” 
between England and Scotland. 
The biographer in his preface 
states that the kind assistance given 
him by the many friends and rela- 
tives of Sir James, by his former col- 
leagues, and above all by his 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Baring, to 
whom the papers and correspond- 
ence were submitted, was of the 
greatest value, and was mainly 
instrumental in aiding him to pro- 
duce the biography. ‘“ With such 
materials and such assistance,” 
Mr. Parker modestly states, “ there 
may now be presented a less im- 
perfect view than hitherto was 
possible of a great public servant.” 
But while recognising the author’s 
debt to those who gave him such 
valuable help, we must give honour 
where honour is due, to the builder, 
so to speak, who has made such 
excellent use of his materials, A 
biographer rarely succeeds in pre- 
senting so living a picture to his 
readers. But Mr. Parker has 
managed to avoid almost all bio- 
graphical errors, and is neither 
tedious nor fulsome. The life of 
Sir James Graham is written with 
the same clearness and good judg- 
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ment as characterised the “ Life of 
Sir Robert Peel” by the same 
author, and to a certain extent it 
may be regarded as supplement- 
ing that work, since it is men- 
tioned in his preface that “the 
kind reception given to his life 
of Peel has encouraged him to 
take in hand a similar work.” Of 
all Peel’s colleagues in the House 
of Commons the one most inti- 
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mately allied with him in creating 
and guiding the Conservative 
party was certainly Sir James 
Graham, One lays down the two 
volumes with the conviction that 
there is not a page too much in 
them, and one can confidently re- 
commend the book to readers in 
the assurance that they will endorse 
our opinion. 
Auice L, CaLianper. 


A Sportsman’s Litany 


Give me a boat and let me sail 

With slanting keel in a whistling 
gale, 

Cleaving the foaming waves with 
glee, 

A merry heart on a sparkling sea. 

Give me a horse and let me ride 

With jovial friends to the covert 
side ; 

The first in the field in a “ romp- 
ing run,” 

The last to leave when the day is 
done. 


Give me a gun and let me roam 

The breezy moors of my Highland 
home, 

When birds are thick in the purple 
heather, 

And fresh and keen is the autumn 
weather. 


Give me a rod and let me “ play” 

Salmon and trout in Avon or Tay, 

Whipping the streams with cheer- 

' ful zest, 

With a careless heart and a mind 
at rest. 


Give me fair woman, wine, and 


song, 

When days are dark and the nights 
are long, 

With plenty of wit and har- 
mony, 


And a gallant, mirthful com- 
pany. 


Give me sweet Nature in every 
form, 

In the Summer’s calm or Winter’s 
storm ; 

Mountains and forest and change- 
ful sea, 

And the joyful ways of the wild 
and free. 


And then, at death, oh let me rise 

On wings of light thro’ the starry 
okies. . .. 

I care not where (for God knows 
best), . 

As long as there’s Lift, and Joy, 
and Rest. 

Recinatp Span, 
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THE MOS? VALUABLE PART OF YOUR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION | 
AND THAT WHICH COSTS LEAST Ss 


No part of a.man’s or 4 woman’s education is so- valuable,’ 
commercially. or socially, as a fluent knowledge of French. 

To speak French fluently one must-learn it-in youth. . Fhe 
child can learn it quite easily if he or she associates with a- 
French-speaking person—have a French nurse or a French 
servant in the house: 


A Valuable Acquisition which Costs Nothing 


Why. not give your children this opportunity of securing an 
invaluable educational asset? Good French. servants are]. - 
the best in the world, and cost no more than. indifferent-| 


English ones. 
How to do it 


An advertisement in the Continental “ DAILY Matt ” is the best 
medium.for securing a suitable French maid. .-A small 





advertisement therein costs but a:penny a word, and the} 


paper «will verify references given by applicants. 


4 Engagement of French Servants Made Easy 
Many persons hesitate to engage French servants because. they 
have no practical means of controlling or verifying the. 
testimonials and-references sent by applicants.. The Con- 


tinental “DAILY Mal.” furnishes you a means of getting-}.~ | 


over this serious difficulty, and placing a reliable French 
servant within the reach of all who employ servants. 
Send_as many penny stamps as there are- words to your 
advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire the 
paper to investigate réferences furnished by applicants. 


Offices : 36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 









WHILE ON THE CONTINENT | 
THE PARIS “DAILY MAIL” 


wrill giwe you 


‘ALL THE NEWS A DAY IN ADVANCE 


of amy other English Newspaper 














‘When: shopping, ask for. TO-DAY’S Leading Lines: 
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DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 


& AFTER DINNER 


WHITE 


COFFEE 





ae BLUE 





In making, use less quantity, it being muéh stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





ENGLAND'S BEST VALUE ! 


| “BONGOLA” 


TEA 


Has No Equal. 


Perfect Flavour. 
Selected from ths Finest Fruit. 


EXCELSIOR 
CANNED 
sacs, COODS 


GREENGAGES / 


PEACHES, 





fl EXCELSIOR SARDINES 
DOUBLE. CROWN 
eg 
- SALMON. . 
a LOBSTER 


wa fiat & tall tins, 
packed from thé-finest selected Fish 
only, & cannot ‘be surpassed. 


PEATMOOR 


Olid Scotch 


WHISKY 


**Soft, Mellow, Delightful: 
Carries the Wild Rough Seent of the 
Highiand Breeze.” 








SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BY 


GROCERS, TEA & COFFEE DEALERS, & ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN | 


Printed by BALLANTYNx & C J; Litp,, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; London, W.C, 








